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ARCHITECTURAL APPRECIATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


NE of the most stirring and encouraging features of 

the current plans for the post-war future is the 
almost complete unanimity with which the right of 
the child, of whatever station, to the best education 
we can offer has been accepted. Opinions differ widely 
as to the form that system shall assume, and there is 
some difference of view as to whether or not it should 
be offered free. But that no child shall be handicapped 
in his opportunity of a full and healthy development 
through the chances of parenthood is a resolve which 
expresses our advancing civilisation. 

We need hardly say how fully we concur in this resolve, 
nor attempt to hide the high hopes we build upon it 
for the cultural welfare of future generations. Nor 
do we doubt that one of the main. deficiencies of 
the past, the small part that art has taken in the educa- 
tional system, must be rectified before we can expect an 
improved system ; from which point we enter our own 
field, as the question of architecture comes naturally 
to mind. 

There is no more obvious illustration of the deficiency 
in contemporary education than the standard of taste 
with which the community has been for so long content. 
All sorts of reasons have been given why so much of 
our common language of everyday architecture within 
the past fifty years has been so bad. To some it has 
seemed that it has arisen because we have not insisted 
on trained skill. To others it has seemed merely a 
lack ot money to spend. Another section suggests a 
lack of confidence in architects. But the only reason 
which satisfies is that the public neither knows what it 
ought to like, nor very much cares. It demands, with 
no uncertain voice, safe houses, dry houses, sanitary 
houses, convenient houses. If it does ask for beautiful 
houses it falters, painfully groping’ for some vague 
prescription, and often seizing upon‘the very elements 
which deny beauty. 

The problem goes far beyond the accepted educational 
range, for whereas we have devised a system which 
provides the teachers in numbers adequate for main- 
taining the status quo, we have few to spare for the 
wider missionary field, and few indeed who are gifted 
in this direction. How can we meet such a situation, 
the temporary character of which does not reduce its 
urgency ¢? How are we to break the vicious circle in 
which children whom we want to understand the 
meaning of architecture continue to be trained by men 
and women who, while dealing adequately with the 
scientific, the factual, and even some branches of the 
cultural, display an almost coyaplete ignorance of the 
meaning of fine building? 

We have no doubt that the key to the situation lies 
in the word “ temporary,” for it is encouraging to feel 
that if we can surmount the immediate obstacle, a 
propitious future stretches before us. To feel this is to 
brace ourselves for a syecial effort, and one which 
appears simple comparei with that which our country 
has exerted in these four years of trial. There is no 
doubt that this matter must not be left to the profes- 
sional teacher alone, for he has already a busy time before 
him in overtaking the arrears of his calling. It will 


need every architect who is gifted with the ability to 
convey his message, to throw his energies ungrudgingly 
into the task until ignorance ceases to be a fair excuse 
for low ideals in building. 

That is one of the things which became obvious at 
the Conference on the Teaching of Architecture in the 
Schools, held at the R.I.B.A. last month; but the 
more important conclusion, which was embodied in a 
final resolution, was that the problem is not a matter of 
doing justice to a new subject, but of bringing architec- 
ture into the whole range of school study, so that it 
becomes a natural part of whatever is at issue, as natural 
a part, in fact, as science, or history, or commerce. With 
such an end in view the “ landing on the beachhead ”’ 
must be fully planned, and the objectives chosen in 
advance ; and the resolve to initiate this matter mainly 
through the teachers is, we feel, a wise and proper one. 
The more we consider the problem the more obvious it 
seems that here is the most favourable plan of attack. 
In terms of mere human convenience, it is clear that 
contact with a hundred teachers is simpler than with 
four thousand children, so that the man-power side of 
the question receives due attention by these means. 
But more important than this is the fact that such an 
approach ceases to have the semblance of adding another 

“extra”? to the crowded curriculum of the modern 
school. It is the men who teach who must train the 
child to think naturally about building and to apply 
as keen an interest to this human subject as to the 
machine. 

There remains, of course, the still formidable problem 
of instilling into grown men and women the intent and 
meaning of an art which has remained to most of them 
a closed book ; not because they have been insensitive 
to culture, but because there has been none to cultivate 
them in such a direction. It is far more difficult to 
instil new ideas into the mature than into the young. 
Without good will on both sides such an attempt would 
be foredoomed to failure. But the R.I.B.A. Conference 
did at least show that the teachers do really want to be 
able to do justice to this attractive subject, and that a 
sincere desire of this kind will go a long way towards 
outweighing the set prejudices which come to the norma! 
man and woman in very early middle life. 


What we must be prepared for is slower progress than 
enthusiasm hopes for, but quicker progress than the 
cautious fears of moments of depression foretell. The 
neglected field does not yield an abundant harvest after 
the first tilling. But it may be hoped that if the task 
is entered upon with good will and enthusiasm in due 
time the citizen may b2 brought to distinguish between 
good and bad in architecture, and be no longer content 
to accept anything that may be offered to him. 


That is really the cure for ugliness and triviality, the 
ending of that sense of frustration we experience as we 
compare the architectural achievements of our times 
with those of history. That we should feel the urgency 
now, on the threshold of the most active of building 
periods, and not after we have become immersed in 
the task, promises great things for the future. 
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NOTES ann NEWS 


Serving Architectural Students and 

UNDER the existing regulations candi- 
dates for the Probationership who hac 
not started their architectural training 
before June 30, 1943, are not permitte: 
to make special applications for the Pro 
bationership and are required to have 
passed one of the recognised examinations. 

The Council, on the recommendation o} 
the Board of Architectural Education 
have decided that some relaxation shal’ 
be made in this regulation in the case c/ 
candidates serving with the Forces. Thi 
Council have accordingly agreed that can 
didates_ who. joined the Forces before 
June 30, 1943, but had not started their 
architectural training, shall be permitte:| 
to make special applications for the Pro 
bationership in the same way as candi 
dates who had started architecture! 
training before that date. This will, « 
course, involve their being interviewe:l 
by the headmaster of a recognised school 
of architecture. 


The Walcot Exhibition. 

Tue Exhibition at the R.I.B.A. of the 
work of the late William Walcot, which 
was due to close last Saturday, will remain 
open until March 4. It is the hope of the 
President that someone may be found to 
purchase the series of drawings of Greek 
and Roman Temples, which is considered 
to be one of the finest in existence and 
would be of great value to architects and 
interest to the public if placed on per- 
manent exhibition. The Council of the 
R.I.B.A. have purchased for £120 a 
gouache painting of ‘‘ Antony in Egypt.”’ 


L.C.C. Housing, Stoke Newington. 

Tues Housing and Public Health Com- 
mittee of the L.C.C. report that they 
have prepared an amended scheme for 
the development of the Woodberry Down 
site, Stoke Newington. They now pro- 
pose that the majority of the dwellings 
on the site should consist of five-storey 
blocks, together with a few eight-storey 
blocks, the remainder of the accommoda- 
tion being in two-storey houses and some 
maisonettes with flats above. Lifts will 
be provided in the five- and eight-storey 
blocks. The total accommodation will 
amount to 1,790 dwellings containing 5,770 
rooms. Sites are reserved for schools, a 
community centre, a library, a clinic, and 
shops, together with a site for licensed 
premises. A small area is also reserved 
for development by the Social Welfare 
Committee for the purposes of a home for 
aged persons. The site, which has a total 
area of about 64 acres, lies in a bend of 
the New River immediately adjacent to 
two large open reservoirs of the Metro- 
politan Water Board, and is intersected 
by Seven Sisters Road. A feature of the 
development will be the reservation of an 
open belt of land about 50 ft. wide, suit- 
ably laid out, along the borders of the 
New River. The total cost of the revised 
scheme of development, based on pre-war 
prices, is estimated at £1,191,000. 


Canadians at Leeds. 

A croup of 50 members of the Canadian 
Forces attended a week’s course at the 
University of Leeds this week. The course 
included a visit to the Quarry Hill Flats, 
under the direction of Mr. R. A. H. 
Livett, Director of Housing of the City of 
Leeds, and a visit to the Leeds School of 
Architecture and Planning, under the 
direction of Mr. J. 8. Allen, Head of the 
School. At the School of Architecture 
Mr. Allen g@&ve a brief talk on ‘‘ Three 
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PROFESSOR A. E. RICHARDSON, 
Who (as announced in our last issue) 
has been elected R.A. He has recently 
been appointed to prepare plans for 

reconstruction at Trinity House. 


Yorkshire Towns—Their Origin, ‘Their 
Present, and Their Future.’’ The visitors 
were shown an exhibition of models and 
drawings prepared in the School, and the 
discussion on the lecture was continued 
amongst small groups of visitors and 
students. 


Six Edwin Lutyens: Ashes Interred in 


St. Paul’s. 

Tue ashes of Sir Edwin Lutyens were 
interred last week in the Crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral at a service which was 
private and attended only by a few rela- 
tives and representatives of the Royal 
Academy. A memorial tablet will be 
erected later by the Royal Academy on the 
pier wall Above the grave. 


Proposed Road over the Severn Estuary. 

Tue Gloucestershire County Council has 
decided that the most suitable site for a 
road crossing of the Severn Estuary is 
between Aust Cliff and Beachley Peninsula, 
where it could be connected with the pro- 
posed trunk road by-passing Chepstow and 
crossing the River Wye. The construction 
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is suggested of a multi-span bridge with 
dual 22-ft. carriageways, subject to satis- 
factory arrangements being made. Pro- 
posals will be submitted to the Ministry of 
War Transport. The estimated cost in 
1939 of the road crossing now proposed was 
£2,450,000. 


Prefabrication: R.1.B.A. Informal 
Discussion. 

An informal meeting will be held at the 
R.L.B.A. on Tuesday, April 4 next, at 
5.30 p.m., when Mr. G. A. Jellicoe 
will open a discussion on ‘‘ Prefabrica 
tion.’’ He will be followed by Mr. Richard 
Sheppard and Mr. A. Pott, of the Building 
Research Station. The meeting will then 
be open for general discussion. 


Quantity Surveyors’ Meeting. 

A GENERAL meeting of members ge 
fied as Quantity Surveyors will be held at 
the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, 12. 
Great George-street, Westminster, S. W.1. 
on Wednesday, March 15, at 4.30 p.m. 
The subject for discussion, which will be 
introduced by Mr. Alfred Harris, D.S.O. 
(member of the Quantity Surveyors’ Com- 
mittee) is ‘‘ Post-War Problems for the 
Quantity Surveyor.” 


“‘ Reconditioning England” Exhibition. 
AN exhibition on ‘* Reconditioning 

England ’’ is to be held from April 8 to 

April 22 at the St. Martin’s School a 

Art, 109, Charing Cross-road, W.C.2, 

14 societies interested in the Pte Fo 

of beautiful and historical buildings. 


Master Builders’ President Joins L.M.B.A. 

Messrs. Henry Boor anp Sons, Lap.. 
of which Mr. Charles Boot, J.P., is chair- 
man, have- joined the London Master 
Builders’ Association. Mr. Charles Boot 
is President of the Federation of Master 
Builders. 


Ministry of Works Advisory Council. 

Mr. J. G. Gray, J.P., the new Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Buiid- 
ing Trades Employers, has been elected 
to serve on the Ministry of Works 
Advisory Council. The Federation’s other 
representatives are Mr. Leslie Wallis. 
J.P., the immediate Past-President, and 
the Director, Sir Jonah Walker-Smith, 
M.P. Mr. Leslie Wallis is Vice-Chairman 
of the Council. 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. Howes AND  JACKMAN, 
FF.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., have returned 
to Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at No. 1, Verulam- 
buildings. They will be pleased to receive 
manufacturers’ catalogues and circulars in 
relation to post-war housing. ‘Telephone : 
Chancery 7316. 

Mr. G. A. Wesster, F.S.1., has removed 
from 5, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1, to 4, Verulam-buildings. Tele- 
phone : Chancery 7988. 


From The Builder of 1844 
Saturday, Vebruary 24, 1844. ligice Sd. 

Ricoarp Whi.cockson, of Biggin, 
appealed [to the Commisioners at Brails- 
ford] in respect of eight windows. He is 
by trade a miller and in the occupation 
He occupies land, milks 
five cows and prayed exemption for two 
windows, both of glass, one in a dairy 
and the other in a cheese room. ‘The Com- 
missioners relieved the appellant, subject 
ae a case demanded by the surveyor. 
+» This extract refers to the Window Tax, then 


still in force. The Commissioners’ decision 
was reversed on appeal to the Judges. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
at must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 


The Building Mission’s Report: Position 
of the Quantity Surveyor. 
To tHe Eptror or The Builder. 

Sin,—There is very considerable fvod 
for thought in your leading article of Feb- 
ruary 11 and in the ‘‘ Notes and News’ 
with reference to the Report of the Mission 
to study building methods in the United 
States, and I, together with many of my 
colleagues, am especially interested in your 
remarks on quantity surveying. 

Apparently we are given to understand 
that American practice does not accept 
the principle of the quantity survey prior 
to the tender, but rather that this survey 
should be performed by each contractor 
separately, though perhaps along less 
«letailed lines than is customary under the 
Standard Method of/Measurement. 

This does not mean—or does it ?—tvhat 
the quantity surveyor is to be discarded, 
but rather that his employment almost 
solely by the contractor is to be expected 
‘were the American method to be adopted in 
this country; and the quasi-judicial duties 
performed at present by the independent 
«quantity surveyor would devolve almost 
entirely on the architect or engineer. 

Thus the whole subject becomes some- 
what confused, and it would be well at 
this stage if the Institute of Chartered 
Surveyors, as the oldest body interested 
in the welfare of the quantity surveyor, 
would be prepared io give us a lead on 
this important issue raised in the Report. 

Would they, in the event of employment 
of many of their members by contractors 
(as indeed has occurred to some extent 
during the ‘present war through lack of 
business), open their doors to incorporate 
the contractors’ man and tie professional 
man on terms of equal standing, although 


for practical purposes under separate 
alesignations ? 
The Institute of Quantity Surveyors, 
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owing to a long-felt. want, has been formed 
recently to absorb the contractors’ sur- 
veyor, who could not be accepted for 
obvious reasons by the older Institute, 
and its declared policy is to restrict its 
main interests to quantity surveying as 
distinct from other branches of surveying. 
Therefore it is clear, in my opinion, that 
if current quantity surveying practice in 
this country changes, these two bodies will 
find much scope for enterprise in’ the 
future, perhaps jointly. 

Some years before the war the Institate 
of Builders sent its own mission to 
America, though with not quite the same 
terms of reference, and possibly was unable 
to establish such a critical survey of con 
ditions and proeedure through financial 
restrictions, time, etc 

The Institute of Builders has for many 
years sought to produce by planned tech- 
ical education and practical training the 
balanced technical staff required by the 
industry, and with this I include the 
quantity surveycr. It would seem, there 
fore, that there is scope also for enter 
prise by the Institute of Builders in 
investigating the application of America’s 
inethods. 

I speak with a sense of loyalty as a 
Member of two of the Institutes mentioned 
above and, with my friends, Jook forward 
to intensification of interest by all parties 
concerned in technical training, and we 
hope they will apply themselves to the 
study in the near future of the possible 
changes in quantity surveying procedure ; 
they should think and act on problems 
such as the introduction of vocational 
selection on similar lines to those at 
present emploved by the War Office in 


order to select a proper flow of recruits 
for administrative staffing when men can 
be released from the Army, and_ there 
should be a “ get-together’’ attempt 


which would require fostering by the prac- 
tical interest. and support of the Ministry 
of Works through the Central Couucil, 
to define and to adopt modifications in 
practice acceptable to all, based on the 
Mission’s Report. 
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There is another question which may 
be asked, and that is—Has the Mission 
considered how the cost of the free esti- 
mating and quantity taking service pro- 
vided by contractors tendering for each 
job should be borne? Quite obviously 
each contractor must quote for several 
jobs before he is successful in securing 
one. The overhead charges would be piled 
up and unloaded on te the cost of the job 
secured, and so on. 

I understand from an American autho- 
rity that contractors in some States have 
endeavoured to recover the cost of sub- 
mitting tenders through their organisa- 
tions. It appears that the cost of pre- 
paring the estimate is determined and the 
fee set by the organisation." Each con- 
tractor is expected to include in his esti- 
mate the amount of the fee multiplied by 
the number of contractors tendering. Upon 
receipt of the first payment on account 
the successful contractors is expected to 
pay to the organisation for distribution 
the total bidding fee less his own pro- 
portion of the charge. Of course, the 
organisation may require to be reimbursed 
in some way for its trouble in acting 
a clearing house. 

The most pointed criticism: of thjs 
method is the possibility of further agree- 
ments being made on similar lines which 
would endanger the principle of competi 
tive tendering. This being so, there 
appears to be much to be said in support 
of our methods in this country and for 
the independent quantity surveyor. 
although, to save time (a persistent theme 
of the Mission’s Report), short-cut methods 
may have to be adopted. 

In conclusion, may I ask how are varia- 
tions to be dealt with and valuations for 
payment on account agreed; and how the 
architect or engineer can be expected to 
define on his drawings sent out for tender- 
ing purposes the exact limits of foundation 
work? 

Perhaps you will be good enough to ask 
a member of the Mission to reply to some 
of these questions. 

G. E. AtcocK, F.E.@:8., 


Croydon, Surrev. 


A.L.O.B.,. 





BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 


FROM A DRAWING BY PROFESSOR A. E. RICHARDSON, R.A. 
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Management in the Building Industry. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder 

Srr,—It has been rightly pointed out by 
Mr. George Hicks and others that the art 
or science of management has not in the 
past received in the building industry the 
attention it deserves, and because of this 
there is considerable leeway to make up 
in the standard of organisation applicable 
to modern building. 

During the past year or so good pro- 


gress has been made towards ensuring the ° 


education and training of the future 
builders, managers and technicians, but 
what of the vital intermediate period after 
the war, during which the present 
personnel will carry on? 

The astronomical figures in £ s. d. that 
are likely to be involved in building during 
the next ten years lead one to sense the 
tremendous saving to the community that 
might be effected by an increase in 
managerial efficiency. Such an increase 
depends on the improved knowledge and 
technique of those now in the saddle or 
with one foot in the stirrup. This pre- 
supposes not only the means and oppov- 
tunity to study these functions but also 
the encouragement to do so. 


In an industry where management and 
organisation have been taken for granted, 
or assumed to be simply matters of experi- 
ence or knack, assimilated without sny 
special training or theoretical knowledge, 
such as is deemed necessary for, say, archi- 
tects or craftsmen, it is not easy to demon- 
strate that management by experience, 
like music by ear, cannot attain without 
a sound theoretical knowledge the high 
standard of performance required. 


When a man feels he has done pretty 
well in the past and is full of confidence 
as to the future, how is he to realise his 
shortcomings and get the urge to improve? 
Something must be put before his eyes 
that he did not see before, but can readily 
recognise that it is to his advantage to 
see and know more of it. 

A line of approach to this pressing 
problem may be contained in the following 
suggestions :— / 

1. The Press, both national and _ local, 
should place much more emphasis on the 
importance of economy in reconstruction, 
which can only be effected by good 
management. 

2. Trade journals in particular should 
allot more space to the subjects of manage- 
ment and organisation, and so stimulate 
the desire in the present building per- 
sonnel to know more about these primary 
functions. 

3. The Ministry of Works should 
sponsor, or publish themselves as soon as 
possible, a number of suitable books, 
otherwise the student and builder will 
look im vain for books such as ‘“‘ The 
Fundamentals of Building Organisation ”’ 
or “‘ The Builder’s Handbook of Manage- 
ment,’ or “‘ Scientific Management in the 
Building Industry,”’ or ‘‘ The Builder's 
Guide to the Principles of Organisation.”’ 
or “‘ How to Organise a Housing Scheme,” 
and dozens of other less ambitious titles. 

4. Anyone seriously interested in 
matters of management and organisation 
should, pending the issue of books speci- 
ally written for the building industry, con- 
tact the Management Library, 3, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where there are plenty of books 
on these subjects, although they are not 
specially ‘‘ dressed up ”’ for the building 
fraternity. 

5. The Institute of Builders, or perhaps 
the National Federation of Building 


Trades Employers, should offer a number 
of awards annually for the best sugges- 
tions or papers submitted on these sub- 
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jects: the latter in particular could do 
much to stimulate and facilitate the study 
of these functions by the staffs of their 
members. 

6. The L.M.B.A. and similar organisa- 
tions could inaugurate lectures on these 
subjects, foster a broader-minded exchange 
of ideas on management and organisation 
between their members, and encourage 
them to exchange visits to each other’s 
offices and works, particularly staff visits. 

Perhaps the Institute of Industrial 
Administration would co-operate in sug- 
gestions 5 and 6. 

Obscurantism and petty or imaginary 
secrets in the building industry have 
lowered its general level of efficiency com- 
pared with those industries where it has 
long been recognised that a full and frank 
exchange of knowledge and a pooling of 
research results in benefit to all members 
of the industry. C. G. 

Epsom. 


‘* Prime Cost” and “ Provisional Sums.” 
To THE Epiror or The Builder. 

Sir,—I venture to raise a very old argu- 
ment regarding the true distinction between 
the terms ‘‘ Prime Cost Sum”’ and “ Pro- 
visional Sum.’’ I consider it highly 
desirable that these two terms should be 
defined once and for all in order to avoid 
confusion in bills of quantities and con- 
tracts generally. Considerable light is 
thrown upon this subject by Mr. W. T. 
Creswell, K.C., in his ‘‘ Law Relating to 
Building and Engineering Contracts ’”’ 
(3rd Edn., 1940). Paraphrasing from this 
volume, a definition may be made as fol- 
lows: ‘‘It is customary to define the 
meaning of the terms ‘ Prime Cost,’ ‘ P.C.,” 
‘ Prime Cost Sum,’ or ‘ Provisional Sums ’ 
in the contract documents. The first three 
terms are used in respect to divers small 
items to be provided by the contractor 
himself; but the term ‘ Provisional Sum ’ 
is used in respect to larger items, or work 
which it is contemplated in the contract 
will be carried out by somebody other 
than the contractor himself. Prime cost 
items, again, are those items which only 
require fixing by the contractor. The only 
distinction between the terms ‘ provisional 
sums’ and ‘ prices for prime cost items’ 
seems to be that, under the former head- 
ing, various sums are specified for work 
to be performed by specialists or mer- 
chants for which prices may, or may not, 
be fixed, such as electric installation, 
installation of heating apparatus, etc., 





COMING EVENTS 


Monday. February 28. 

Pusticiry Cius orf Lonpon. Mr. R. L. Reiss 
on “ Replanning London : Should we follow New 
York?” Frascati’s Restaurant, Oxford-street, 
W.1. 5.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, February 29. 
_ Institution oF Crvit ENGINEERS. Miss UL. 
Chitty on ‘‘ Modern Experimental Methods in 
Connection with the Design of Statically Inde- 
terminate Structures.” Great George-street, 
S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 1. 

INsTITUTE OF WELDING. Mr. W. K. B. Marshall 
on “Recent Developments in the Welding of 
Light Metals.” Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George-street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. 


Thursday, March 2. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Mr. 
W. C. Andrews on _‘‘ Foundations in Combustible 
Materials.” 11, Upper Belgrave-street, S.W.1. 
5.30 p.m. 

Town snp Country PLANNING Association. Dr. 
J. J. Mallon on “ The Place of the Pub in the 
Community.” 1, Grosvenor-place, S.W.1. 12.45 p.m. 

TimBeR BUILDING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. A. C. Bossom, M.P., to speak at Luncheon. 
Oddenino’s Restaurant, W.1. 1 p.m. 


Saturday, March 4. 
EcciestoLocicaL Society. Rev. C. K. Francis 
Brown on “Surrey Churches.” St. Martin’s 
School of Art, Charing Cross-road, W.C.2. 
2.30 p.m. 
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whilst, under the latter, such small items 
as locks, door fittings, etc., are priced, 
where ‘ fixing only’ is required of the 
contractor.”’ 

This is a very full definition and accords 
with common practice in many parts of 
the country. Nevertheless, it seems that 
there is no strictly ‘‘legal’’ distinctiom 
between the two terms, and their manner 
of use is largely determined by precedent. 
For two such important terms to be 
almost interchangeable does not argue well’ 
for the precision of those preparing con- 
tract documents. I would like to suggest. 
that the term ‘prime cost”? should be 
used to denote any sum in a bill of quan- 
tities for any article or service for whicl 
the contractor will pay out a lump sum, 
i.e., a prime cost, and not a series of 
amounts in the form of weekly wages for 
labour and accounts for materials used by 
such labour; that is, lump sums for 
‘articles’? such as locks, door-handles, 
etc. (i.e., p.c. items), and lump sums for 
‘* services,’ such as electrical and heating 
installations (t.e., p.c. sums), which he 
himself does not execute. This suggestion 
is endorsed, I believe, in the case quoted 
by Creswell of ‘‘ Crittall Manufacturing 
Co. v. ..0.C. (1911) 75, J.P. 203,” where 
in the judgment it was said ‘‘ when a con- 
tract stipulates that the builder is to pro- 
vide so much for the prime cost of certain 
portions of the work, it is generally, 
although not necessarily, contemplated 
that that part of the work will in the first 
place be carried out by somebody other 
than the builder. Prime cost is not ar 
appropriate expression for work done by 
the contractor himself. Jt means prime: 
cost to the builder.” 

This case also indicates by eliminatioi 
the extent to which the term “‘ provisional 
sum ”’ should be used. It ‘easlies that x 
provisional sum is a sum included in a bill 
of quantities for work to be executed bir 
the contractor himself under the terms 
and conditions of the contract, @.e¢., in 
exact parallel to measured items in the 
bills of quantities marked ‘* provisional.’* 
Provisional sums, then, would only be 
included to cover ‘‘ services”? about which 
there is some doubt when the quantities 
are being prepared. That is, drawings 
may not be in existence for some addi- 
tional work visualised, but such work 
when designed will merely extend the 
existing scheme. For instance, in a school, 
additional sanitary accommodation may 
be required if it is decided that the num- 
ber of students per class shall be greater: 
than the normal provided for. This deci- 
sion may be awaited at the time the quan- 
tities are being prepared. 

Briefly, then, 

(1) Prime cost sums shall be included 


in bills of quantities in respect. of sums 
to be paid by the contractor for services 
which he himself does not perform and 
for which he will pay a “ prime cost.”’ 

(2) Provisional sums shall be included im 
bills of quantities in respect of services 
which will be executed by the contractor 
at rates determined from, and under the 
terms and conditions of, the general 
contract. Luama. 


(Another letter is on page 168.} 


‘* The Future of Housing.” 

The January number of ‘The Ford- 
wick ” (the title of the quarterly list of 
new books available at public libraries 
in Brentford and Chiswick, contains an 
interesting popular article on ‘The 
Future of Housing,” by Mr. H. V. Lobb, 
F.R.I.B.A. A copy of the issue may be 
obtained on application to the Brentford 
and Chiswick Libraries. 

‘ 
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CIVIC CENTRE, 
BIRMINGHAM 


GARDENS LAYOUT BY 
WILLIAM HAYWOOD, F.R.1.B.A. 


HERBERT J. MANZONI, 
M.INST.C.E., CITY ENGINEER. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND PLAN GIVEN ON 
this page illustrate the proposed layout 
of the gardens of Birmingham Civic 
Centre, which was recently approved 
by the Birmingham City Council. 
The layout for the buildings them- 
selves was approved some years ago, 
but there was not a landscape lay- 
out for the gardens, and as a result 
the Council appointed Mr. William 
Haywood, F.R.I.B.A., to make this 
for them, and subsequently a model 
wus made; though some of the details 
—for example, the planetarium—may 
be subject to alteration, the scheme 
is conceived as a whole and in prin- 
ciple has been approved as such. The 
project for the car park underneath 
the gardens had been approved be- 
fore the war, and the possibility of 
constructing some portion of it was 
one of the factors making it neces- 
sary to have the garden layout 
settled. 

Following are points from Mr. Hay- 
wood’s descriptive note :— 

“The central square will have an 
area of more than 11 acres, of which 
the greater part will be laid out as 
a parade ground with a setting of 
gardens. This parade ground will 
measure 372 ft. by 116 tt, and will 
provide standing room for from 10.000 
to 12,000 people, with additional areas 
upon which a total assembly of 
30,000 can be accommodated without 
encroaching upon the outlying traffic 
roads. 

“The gardens, with their fountains, 
seats and sculpture, are to be built 
over an underground car park, which 
will accommodate 1,200 cars. Pedes- 
trian access to the cars is by stairways 
placed at each corner of the gardens, 
from which the car park and also 
underground lavatories -can be 
reached. The cars themselves will 
drive in at four points, and at two of 
these (owing to a 15 ft. fall in the 
site) cars will run in at road level. 

“The buildings which enclose the 
gardens are all for civic use. Those 
at right angles to Broad-st. continue 
the design of the portion already 
built, and are suitable for offices, but 
the use of the main buildings which 
close. the square on the north-west 
is not yet determined, and may call 
for some variation in design when 
they come to be built. The length of 
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this block is no less than 1,030 ft., 
and it has been divided into three 
parts, of which the centre will easily 
accommodate a City Hall, to seat 3,000, 
with the floor approximately at the 
level of the square; 15 ft. below this, 
and level with a new external road 
for access from the north-west, there 
is space for two smaller halls, to seat 
from 500 to 700 each, also a hall and 
offices for civic marriage. The remain- 


ing sections of this block are suitable 
for use as a Library, Museum or Art 
Gallery. 


Planetarium and Hall of 


“Fae 
Fame, which balances the site of the 
Hall of Memory, is of great import- 
ance to the successful completion ot 


the scheme. The Plentarium is en- 
closed in a colonnade, upon the walls 
of which it is proposed to record 
names of great men in the history of 
the City. This colonnade will be a- 
place of rest and reflection, and, like 
the ‘pierade,’ which serves a some- 
what similar purpose at Columbia 
University, New York, might be called 
a Hall of Fame.” 
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DESIGN FOR RURAL COTTAGES 
T. FRANK HAWKES, ARCHITECT. 


which is suitable for rural or urban 
the Home Counties, is shown to be carried out in 
9 in. brickwork, covered externally with roughcast 
or plaster, with a tarred cement base or plinth. 


The roofs are covered with thick, sand-faced, hand- 
made tiles, and the end gables filled with elm, or 


built in 2-in. loca] bricks, and 
out in painted deal. It is not, of course, sug- 
gested that a scheme should be built of this type 
only, but, sited to advantage amongst other types 
of parlour and non-parlour cottages, including 
some designed with flat roofs, they should contri- 
bute towards an interesting layout plan. 


the joinery carried 
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FONT COVERS 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY LECTURE. 
On Saturday, February 5, an interesting 
talk on “‘ Font Covers’’ was given by Mr. 
A. G. R. Buck at the meeting of the 
Ecclesiological Society held at St. Martin’s 
School of Art, Charing Cross-road, Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Bart., M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., being ,in the chair. 

In a historical introduction, Mr. Buck 
showed that the general fitting of font 
covers was due to St. Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who in his ‘‘ Con- 
stitutions,’’ promulgated in 1236, ordained 
that ‘“‘fonts should be provided and 
decently covered,” Similar instructions 
were also issued in the same year by Pope 
Gregory the Ninth. This order was later 
defined by Archbishop Winchelsey who, in 
1305, directed that ‘‘ font covers with lock 
and key should be supplied at the expense 
of the parish.” 

The earliest covers were, no doubt, of 
the flat type, and- three churches were 
mentioned where the font still has the 
original locking arrangement. A slide was 
shown of one, and with this the slightly 
different arrangements on the other two 
fonts were explained. After these flat 
covers the next type was probably the 
conical copied from the pinnacles which 
came into fashion in the fourteenth 
century. 

‘From the commencement of the 
fifteenth century,’ proceeded the lecturer, 
‘‘ there was a rapid development in design, 
and Gothic covers increased in height and 
complexity till the middle of that century, 
when such covers as thése at St. Gregory, 
Sudbury, also Ufford, both places in Suf- 
folk, were made. In addition to these 
two, about sixty fine covers of this period 
still remain, but it is known that other 
covers have been destroyed, some during 
the Commonwealth period, although there 
is no record that any were destroyed by 
Dowsing, but the greater number during 
the ill-advised ‘‘ restorations ’’ and altera- 
tions carried out’ about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, following on the 
lengthy period of neglect and consequent 
decay of church woodwork during the 
whole of the eighteenth century. 

‘‘Of the seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth-century Jacobean and ‘ Wrennai- 
sance’ styles which followed the Gothic 
font covers there are many more examples 
ranging from the simpler conical, domed 
and trussed types to the cupboard type 
and the still larger examples at Beverley 
and Durham.” 

As an example of the happenings in the 
early nineteenth century Mr. Buck quoted 
from The Builder, dated May 4, 1845, in 
which it was recorded that at a public 
meeting a churchwarden of St. Martin 
in the Fields confessed that he had sold 
the font cover of that church to a dealer 
for thirty shillings, as it had been lying 
about in the vaults of the Church and he 
considered it to be a piece of useless 
lumber. 

In dealing with modern font covers the 
lecturer disclaimed the responsibility of 
criticising the large number of covers 
made during the past hundred years, but 
gave several instances of amateurs, mostly 
clergy, who had carved lofty covers, 
drawing particular attention to the cover 
reaching 350 ft. from the floor at Balsham 
Church, Cambs. This was made and 
carved by Canon H. J. E. Burrell, M.A., 
F.S.A., who was rector of that church for 
24 years, and who sent Mr. Buck a set 
of six photographs of tite cover. Mr. 
Buck also referred to certain architects in 
whose work he had a personal interest : 
G!, F. Bodley, who, amongst many other 

(Continued on page 158.) 
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VIEW LOOKING TOWARDS ALTAR. 


CHURCH HALL, BROOKER, WEST WYCOMBE 
R. FIELDING DODD, F.R.I.B.A., HONORARY ARCHITECT. 


THIS LITTLE CHURCH HALL was 
constructed out of a Ministry of 
Works standard hut, and adjoins an 
existing small pavilion which was on 
the site, and fortunately contained 
lavatory accommodation with the 
necessary services. The plan shows 
that the sanctuary is divided from the 
body of the hall by curtains. The hall 
is used for all church purposes, both 
meetings and services being held in it. 
It was dedicated by the Bishop of 
Oxford on Sunday, January 2, last. A 
licence was obtained from the Ministry 
of Works Licensing Officer for £580 for 
the inclusive cost-of this work. 

The altar and fittings were gifts 
from the Bishop of Oxford. The 
internal finishings are all very simple, 
the floor being in float-finished con- 
crete, the walls and ceilings in plaster- 
board, as supplied with the hut. They 
are finished in a broken-white, while 
the concrete ribs are painted green, 
together with the windows. The seat- 
ing space is sufficient for one hundred 
chairs, and the existing small pavilion 
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is used as a tea-bar for parochial 
functions. 

Owing to the great increase in popu- 
lation in the district it was found 
necessary to provide this accommoda- 
tion, and the site (a disused playing- 
field) was obtained by the parishioners 
for this purpose. This is probably one 
of the first occasions on which a 
standard hut has been used for this 
purpose. The whole credit for this 
enterprise, which, under war-time 
conditions, was quite an achievement, 
is due to the energies of the Rector, 
the Rev. P. D. B. Miller, and the local 
builders, Messrs. George Biggs & Sons. 
of Great Kingshill, High Wycombe. 
Their keenness and interest in this 
small job (states the Hon. Architect, 
Mr. R. Fielding Dodd, F.R.I.B.A.) was 
quite amazing. 

A noticeable feature of the hall is the 
dignity which the interior gains by the 
absence of tie-rods such as one would 
have if ordinary steel roof trusses had 
been used. From the point of view of 
appearance the Ministry hut shows # 
marked improvement on the old type 
of temporary building. 
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fonts and covers, designed the font and 
cover at Worcester Cathedral; F. E. 
Howard, who designed the cover at 
Balsham for Canon Burrell; J. N. Comper, 
whom he had seen a‘month ago, and 
whose church of St. Cyprian, Marylebone, 
‘he had often visited; also Sir Charles 
Nicholson, who had done him the honour 
-of presiding and who had sent him several 
photographs of covers he had designed. 

The slides shown illustrated covers of 
considerable interest, most of which are 
little known, not being illustrated in any 
book dealing with the subject; and ex- 
hibited on the walls of the room were 
numerous photographs and drawings of 
font covers. 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING 


ADVANCE PREPARATION OF SITES. 


In a circular (14/44) issued to local 
iuthorities, the Minister of Health states 
that, in order to enable the building of 
houses to start without delay as soon as 
circumstances permit, the Government 
have examined in consultation with the 
associations of local authorities the possi- 
bility of assisting local authorities to 
«arry out works of site preparation (in- 
«luding the provision of roads and 
sewers) in advance during 1944. 

It is anticipated that during the next 
few months the organisation, specialist 
labour and plant of a number of civil 
engineering contractors who have been 
engaged upon the construction of air- 
fields will be freed from this work and 
the Government have decided to make 
these resources available for the prepara- 
tion of housing sites. The arrangements 
which it has been found possible to make 
are described in the accompanying 
memorandum, and the Minister is confi- 
dent that local authorities, who are so 
deeply concerned to remedy at the 
earliest possible moment the acute 
housing difficulties with which they have 
been faced during the years of war, will 
wish to avail themselves, wherever prac- 
ticable, of the opportunity of putting in 
hand this preparatory work without 
delay. The grouping of sites in sufficient 
numbers to form an area adequate for the 
purposes of a contract is an essential 
factor of the scheme. 

The preliminary arrangements which 
will be necessary to enable the authority 
to take advantage of the scheme will, 
therefore, be :— 

(1) The formation of appropriate 
groups. 

(2) The ownership of and right of entry 
on land which is to be used. 

(3) The preparation of layouts in suffi- 
cient detail to enable work to be started. 

The Minister (continues the circular) 
is advised that, to obtain the best results 
an area for the purpose of a contract 
should include sites sufficient for, say. 
2,000 houses, within a radius of, say, 30 
miles, and that no individual site of less 
than five acres should be included. It 
is his desire that the local authorities 
should act in agreement and that they 
should arrange local conferences in order 
that arrangements for grouping may be 
agreed. The Minister has instructed his 
Senior Regional Officer to give every 
possible assistance and he will be getting 
in touch with the local authority at an 
early date. 

It would not be possible to organise 
and carry out the work economically on 
this basis if one contractor were respon- 
sible to a number of local authorities, and 
it will be necessary for a single contract 
to be entered into by one authority on 
behalf of the group constituting the area. 
The conference should, therefore, agree 
on a group leader for this purpose, and, 
as soon as possible after the conference 
the individual local authorities should 
let their leader and the Ministry of 
Health, through the Senior Regonal 
Officer, have particulars of the sites 


which they desire to have included in the 
scheme. Forms for this purpose have 
been prepared and issued. 
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Sites, whether already in the possession 
of the authority or to be acquired, may 
be included to the extent to which the 
authority contemplate that they will be 
used for the erection of houses within 
the first two years after the war. Where 
land is to be acquired the local planning 
authority and the Regional Planning 
Officer of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning should be consulted at 
the outset. The authority should send 
to the Regional Planning Officer infor- 
mation in triplicate as to the area and 
location of the sites and the approximate 
number of houses to be erected. The 
Regional Planning Officer will consult the 
Rural Land Utilisation Officer of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
with whom the authority will no longer 
be required to make separate contact. 
This procedure, which will apply to all 
local authorities’ housing developments 
until further notice, will in future be sub- 
stituted for that laid down in paragraph 4 
of Circular 2778 and in Circular 2802. 
The same procedure should be followed 
in the case of sites in the possession of 
the authority which have not already 
been submitted to the County War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee (or the 
Rural Land Utilisation Officer) and the 
local planning authority. 


Agriculture or Housing ? 

Some of the sites already owned by the 
local authority which are to be developed 
under this scheme will be under cultiva- 
tion either as allotments or as agricul- 
tural land. There must, therefore, be in 
some cases an inevitable conflict between 
the interests of home food production and 
those of the housing programme. The 
Government have decided that the 
balance of advantage lies in proceeding 
with a scheme which will be of such 
practical importance for post-war 
housing. In selecting the sites to which 
the scheme is to be applied the local 
authority should arrange the programme 
of development in such a way as to entail 
the least possible disturbance of food 
production. Where practicable, sites 
under cultivation should be left until 
after the growing crops have been 
harvested. 

In some cases the use of allotments will 
be unavoidable. There will be criticism 
if a local authority gives notice now to 
an allotment holder to vacate his plot 
and then no work is done on it before 
next autumn. There will equally be 
criticism if an allotment holder is allowed 
to continue on his plot for the coming 
season and sees his work ruined by the 
commencement of housing operations 
this Spring or Summer. Local authori- 
ties will therefore need to give very care- 
ful consideration to the question of when 
they should give notice to the allotment 
holders terminating their occupation. 

When a local authority or group of 
authorities have arranged for a scheme 
to be undertaken by contractors, the 
authorities will know which allotments 
will be involved and approximately when 
machinery will be available to start the 
work. It is suggested that the authority 
should then take their Allotments or 
Horticultural Committees and the local 
Allotments Societies into their confidence 
so that as early notice as possible can be 
given to the allotment holders. To leave 
giving the notice until the last moment 
would create the maximum of confusion 
and irritation. 

Local authorities, however, should give 
eareful consideration to the question 
before giving notice in cases where there 
is doubt whether housing operations will 
actually commence before next autumn. 
In such cases of doubt it might very well 
be better to allow the allotment holders 
to continue in oceupation of their plots. 
A few cases of allotments left unculti- 
vated throughout the growing season 
owing to the housing operations not 
commencing until the autumn would 
probably cause more criticism than a 
few cases of cultivated allotments being 
disturbed before the autumn, if housing 
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operations commenced earlier than 
expected. 

When it is necessary to take possession 
of a site owned by the authority but let 
to a tenant before the expiration of the 
tenancy, compensation will, of course, be 
payable and the cost will form part of the 
cost of the housing scheme. The Minis- 
ter has no doubt that on this basis 
arrangement for entry can usually be 
made by agreement, ,but if difficulty 
arises in respect of thé time of entry on 
any sites which it is agreed should be 
developed under the scheme, the Minis- 
ter will be prepared to extend the powers 
already delegated to local authorities 
under Circular 1949, dated January 18, 
1940, for the purpose of taking possession 
of land owned by the authority and 
required for immediate development in 
advance of the construction of houses. 
In order to facilitate the securing pf 
possession by voluntary means it will 
obviously ‘be in the interests of the 
authority to arrange the terms of compen- 
sation on a sufficiently generous basis to 
secure the end in view and thus avoid 
recourse to the exercise of powers of 
requisition. 

When the arrangements for grouping 
have been settled it will be necessary to 
prepare and obtain approval of the lay- 
out plans of the sites. The order of 
development should be determined with 
due regard to the claims of food produc- 
tion, the possibilities of obtaining entry 
upon the land and of preparing the lay- 
out. The authorities should work in 
co-operation under their selected leader 
and should make all practicable arrange- 
ments for pooling for this purpose the 
technical staff available. 

It is desirable that water mains should 
bé laid, if possible, at the same time as 
the development of roads and sewers. 
Gas undertakings should also be given 
the opportunity of co-operating in the 
scheme, and it will, in any case, be 
necessary for sections of gas and water 
mains to be laid at street crossings. 
Electricity undertakings should be given 
the opportunity of saying whether they 
wish ducts to be provided at street cross- 
ings. The water, gas and electricity 
undertakings should, therefore, be 
approached on the basis that trenching 
or ducting undertaken on their behalf 
should be carried out by the main con- 
tractor, the cost being recovered from the 
undertaking by the authority responsible 
for the contract. The actual laying of 
mains should normally be done by the 
undertakings themselves. If arrange- 
ments on these lines are likely to lead to 
delay in the preparation of the scheme 
the provision of services should be 
omitted except for necessary work at 
street crossings. 

Layout plans for the individual sites 
should be agreed with the local planning 
authority and then submitted in_dupli- 
cate to the Ministry of Health through 
the Senior Regional Officer. In planning 
layouts regard should be had to the 
probable development of surrounding 
areas. Further advice as to specifica- 
tions, tender and contracts will be sent 
to authorities at an early date. 


A “ Housing Production Society.” 

At a meeting of the Committee for the 
Industrial and Scientific Provision of 
Housing, held on January 27, it was 
unanimously decided that the Commit- 
tee should be dissolved, since its. work 
had been completed by the production of 
its two reports and by the foundation of 
the Housing Production Society, which 
is the non-commercial research develop- 
ment and inquiry organisation suggested 
by the Committee’s first report. Steps 
have already been taken _ towards 
strengthening the governing body of the 
Society on the broad-based lines indi- 
eated in the Committee’s reports, and a 
detailed announcement concerning the, 
organisation and future work of the 
Society will shortly be issued. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF BUILDING CONTRACTS 


MR. T. P. BENNETT’S TALK ON WAR EXPERIENCE 


Aw address on ‘‘ War Experience in 
the Organisation of Building Con- 


tracts’’ was given by Mr. T. P. 
Bennett, C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., at the 
R.I.B.A. on February 15. Following 


is the full text of his paper :— 

I am speaking to-night in my capa- 
«<ity as a@ private architect expressing 
views which are the result of my war 
experience, and I am not speaking as 
Director of Works. 

Tor Arcuitect.—The architect, by 
temperament, training and experience, 
is a planner and designer, possibly a 
«<olourist and draughtsman. Archi- 
tecture is an art which strives to 
achieve fitness of purpose in building 
<lothed in forms which achieve propor- 
tion, texture and beauty of detail. 
Architecture is also ‘‘ fine building,” 
and, like all arts, has an aspect that is 
practical as well as artistic, and in- 
volves much that is the essence of 
science and economics, In many ways 
architects have travelled away from 
this practical aspect of their work and 
have tended to become involved in 
sociology rather than in organisation. 
There has been a constant movement 
towards a-position in which the archi- 
tect is concerning. himself with the pro- 
duction of buildings for a large and 
ever increasing section of the popula- 
tion. The emphasis on architecture 
has moved from the point at which the 
sole criterion was the excellence of the 
finished building, irrespective of time 
or cost, to a period in which function, 
appearance, time and cost have at 
least equal value. 

STRESS O:¥ CONSTRUCTIONAL PROBLEMS.— 
War-time ,building has inevitably re- 
duced ee the importance of the 
sualities of architectural design, the use 
of good materials, and achievements in 
complex planning, and has created con- 
«litions in which be arent and speed 
have overshadowe everything else. 
Even in cases where design and plan- 
ning were of considerable importance, a 
high standard has had to be achieved in 
both, without in any way sacrificing 
economy in man-power and economy in 
‘time. In other words, organisation to its 
fullest extent has been an overriding 
econsideration.. Thus the war has shown 
cat once the weaknesses and strength of 
the handling of the contract in a way 
which is of the utmost importance as a 
background for the large projects of 
post-war building. 

SATELLITE TOWNS AND HOUSING 
ScHEMES.—Post-war satellite towns and 
blitzed sites will bring to the architect’s 
office many war-time building problems 
in a peace guise, and so this study may 
be of some permanent value. The great 
majority of works of architecture in 
peace were carried out on sites in towns 
where the question of site development 
was either non-existent or confined 
within very narrow and obvious limits. 
“The war has shown that the undeveloped 
site produces problems which embrace 
‘the possibility of very substantial over- 
head expenditure on the _ buildings 
created, and involve the construction of 
roads and services which, if not well 
handled, will defeat the whole contract. 
‘Contractors with civil engineering ex- 
perience have on the whole shown them- 
selves much more able to cope with 
‘these problems than contractors with 
only building experience, and a very 
parallel condition has arisen in connec- 
‘tion with supervision exercised by the 
:architect. In - post-war architectural 


practice many men will be called upon 
to deal with raw sites as they have had 
to deal with them in war. j 
ALLOCATION OF MEN. — Organisation 
must start long before the site is ap- 
proved and may be complicated by con- 
trols. In war the control problem has 
been far-reaching and has _ included 
rationing of labour, and in some cases 
of material. Rationing of men has com- 
pelled visualisation of a very accurate 
nature into (a) the productive power per 
man for different types of buildings, and 
(b) the adjustment of the time which the 
project takes to build to the number of 
men who are made available to build it. 


Organisation in Principle. 

Organisation must start with the in- 
dustry as a whole; it is becoming more 
and more evident that a much greater 
amount of basic information should be 
available. The knowledge required 
under this heading can only be com- 
piled by a body of people carrying out 
research in a comprehensive manner. 
Many such bodies exist—their work 
needs extending, co-ordinating and dis- 
tributing. Man-hours and the cost in- 
volved, the relative advantages of fac- 
tory and’ site production, costing and 
statistical research, comparisons of dif- 
ferent types of construction in man- 
hours and cost, as well as purely tech- 
nical and planning research, are all 
needed. 

Increased standardisation is necessary 
to limit the variety of factory produced 
units and to lower cost, although it may 
well limit the choice of the individual. 
A library of planned information is a 
necessary basis of work to-day and needs 
considerable expansion in view of 
limitations of labour and materials 
which will be essential for many years. 

The organisation of the work of the 
architect will come under a number of 
headings, which summarised give: (a) 
professional information; (b) organisa- 
tion in the office; (c) organisation on 
site, including a much wider knowledge 
of the handling of men and the prob- 
lems of cost which they entail. 

LIMITATION OF MATERIALS.—Materials 
have been in short supply, and in many 
cases difficulties of manufacture have 
been experienced, necessitating a 
planned programme which forecasts the 
arrival of particular materials on a given 
site in proper sequence and at a given 
time so that completion to time can be 
secured. 

LIMITATION OF 'TRANSPORT.—Transport 
is a major factor, and the purchase of 
materials according to sources of supply 
has been one of the considerations which 
have had to govern not only the type of 
building but the speed at which it could 
be constructed. 

ORGANISING CAPACITY OF EacH ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Unit.—Arising out of these con- 
siderations, the architect who is an 
organiser has tended to become more 
and more the key person in the execu- 
tion of war projects, and in post-war 
work every architectural unit must have 
within itself this organising capacity as 
well as its accepted design capacity. 

INDIVIDUAL CONTROL. — It must be 
evident to the whole of our profession 
that the acceptance of these conditions 
in war carries with it & potential of real 
importance in peace. In war, construc- 
tion has tended to emphasise the posi- 
tion of the organiser who has applied his 
wide knowledge of construction together 
with his extensive site experience to the 
solution of war problems. There is a 
very real and serious risk that when 
peace problems of a parallel character 
are under consideration the constructor 
may claim that he is more capable of 
producing buildings in a given time with 
restricted labour and materials than is 


the architect who is concerned’ exclu- 
sively with the planning and appearance 
of the building. There is, moreover, a 
risk that the constructor may endeavour 
to allay public apprehension with regard 
to planning and appearance by appoint- 
ing another man—an architect—to carry 
out these limited services, thereby en- 
suring that the buildings will have the 
appearance which the public considers 
essential, and the architect in such cir- 
cumstances would cease to be the prime 
mover in building and would become a 
secondary factor. 

THe ARCHITECT AS THE CONTROLLER OF 
BUILDING.—I believe that this is a very 
real and serious danger to our profes- 
sion, and I believe to our country and 
its buildings. The architect ought to be 
the main controller of building, but he 
can only be a controller in the sense 
which we are now discussing if he has 
equipped himself to organise, to use 
materials with the utmost economy and 
expedition, and to be able to handle 
building schemes with their perhaps re- 
latively uninteresting structural and 
economic problems with the highest 
type of skill. The architect is the pro- 
ducer of well-planned, well-designed and 
wsthetically good buildings whether they 
are houses, schools or factories, but it 
is essential that the public should regard 
him also as the best organiser and 
builder and be able to rely completely 
upon his ability in this respect. 

It must be realised that the majority 
of war schemes, and possibly a very 
large number of post-war schemes, will 
be built on open sites devoid of roads 
and services and having very many 
characteristics which are not shared by 
the town site bounded by existing build- 
ings and a by fully established 
roads. As I said before, not only have 
many architects in war failed to appre- 
ciate this very clear-cut distinction, but 
a very large number of the building con- 
tractors of the country have failed in 
handling sites of this character because 
of their lack of civil engineering and 
contracting knowledge. 


Site Report. 

The basis, therefore, of the post-war 
scheme which has these characteristics 
will be the site report. This site report 
should have a standardised form. The 
Codes of Practice Committee is, I be- 
lieve, endeavouring to draw up such a 
standard at the present time. This re- 
port should have a number of headings 
under which the architect secures accu- 
rate site information. This site report 
is a prerequisite of the site itself. Its 
headings may be summarised as follows : 
(a) Description of approaches; (b) de- 
tails of soil sewers or drainage disposal 
arrangements; (c) details of surface 
water disposal; (d) water mains; (e) 
electric. mains; (f) gas mains; (g) 
general topographical appearance of the 
land and whether affected by brooks or 
streams, trees, excessive variation of 
level, poor soil, existence of bushes or 
scrub, and similar things. 

The site report may well go further 
and indicate the availability of ballast, 
brickfields and other sources of basic 
building materials in the district. A 
survey in the larger cases may be neces- 
sary of transport arrangements, housing 
facilities for workmen, and feeding faci- 
lities by means’ of British Restaurants. 
I will refer to welfare at a later stage 
in this paper. 

The site report in war has shown itself 
as one of the documents of extreme 
value. It could with equal importance 
be regarded as a necessity for a town 
site. Some of the headings of the coun- 
try site giving place to such matters as 
precise condition of party walls, legisla- 
tion affecting plans, town planning, con- 
trol of building lines, and other matters 
so that a scheme cannot proceed any 


idistance without the architect having 
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made sure that his design will not be 
hampered by surrounding, site condi- 
tions, adjacent buildings or current 
legislation. 

CLIENTS’ REQUIREMENTS.—Having  pre- 
pared this accurate record of site work, 
it is then necessary to prepare an equally 
accurate record of the client’s require- 
ments. Again, war experience has 
shown that these requirements are by 
no means easy to stabilise. The layman 
has hitherto considered that as long as 
a structure is not actually erected he 
could with impunity change his mind 
or revise his requirements. We have 
not yet driven home to the public the 
fuct that a building contract once com- 
menced on the site should be regarded 
as immovable (as with the motor-car 
once it reaches the productien band). 
It should become quite as impossible for 
the client to alter his building or the 
architect to adjust his design once he has 
commenced building as it would be for 
the motor-car designer to alter his ideas 
once the jigs have been made and the 
car construction commenced. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE CLIENT. — The 
architect therefore is under the obliga- 
tion of educating his- client by claiming 
his inability to accept alteration, warn- 
ing the client of the loss in speed and 
in money if such changes occur. By 
questionnaire, by meetings, by prelim- 
inary drawings, sketches or models the 
architect must show the building owner 
the kind of building which he has in- 
strueted the architect to produce. 

As many post-war projects will be 
initiated by committees, it is advisable 
to make good use of drawings and of 
models in order that a very clear con- 
ception of the requirements may be in 
the lay mind. It may be necessary for 
the client who will run the building to 
appoint at an early stage the manager, 
who will be responsible for operating 
such things as cooking equipment, so 
that at the inception of the project the 
iype of equipment required may be in- 
corporated in the plans and made part 
of the scheme. 


Types of Contract. 

The contract becomes the next 
matter for consideration. There are two 
main issues which affect organisation 
from the architect’s point of view: (a) 
The type of contract, broadly speaking 
the division between the lump sum and 
the day work contract; (b) the method 
of selecting and appointing sub-con- 
tractors with the drawings and descrip- 
tions of the work which they have to 
carry out. 

It is perhaps not sufficiently realised 
that a prime cost contract needs a very 
large amount of supervision set up by a 
very much earlier date and considerably 
more comprehensive than the head office 
organisation or site organisation needed 
for a lump sum contract. 

It may well become necessary to use 
some type of a cost target or fee contract 
in post-war housing and other schemes, 
so that it will be necessary for the archi- 
tect and the quantity surveyor to fami- 
liarise themselves with their duties and 
responsibility for contracts of this charac- 
ter. In contracts of extensive repetition 
such as those involved with large hous- 
ing schemes, the cost contract with a tar- 
get builder’s fee, properly organised and 
ruthlessly carried out, might well prove 
to be a satisfactory method of protecns 
buildings at low cost during the transi- 
tion period. In such cases the architect 
and quantity surveyor would have to set 
up a checking organisation on the site 
so that as soon as the builder was pro- 
ducing houses above a certain margin on 
the estimated figure they would, if the 
organisation was considered at fault, re- 
move the builder from the site and re- 
place him with an efficient contractor. 

With the very rapid growth of the 
scientific side of building within the last 
40 to 50 years it is perhaps inevitable 
that the designer contractor should come 
into existence, and he has proved to be 
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an essential part of the industry. This 
has led, however, to cases in which the 
sub-contractor receives a sum of money 
for his specialist work exceeding an 
economic level, and it has, .moreover, 
produced considerable dissatisfaction 
amongst the main contractors, who feel 
(a) that they secured their own portion 
of the work at a very cut figure; (b) that 
they have lost some measure of control 
to the sub-contractor; (c) that the sub- 
contractor is appointed at too late a date 
to be able to De included in a proper 
organisation. 

COMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION. — The 
point has therefore been driven into a 
position of great importance because 
contractors have indicated that they 
cannot carry out work at high speed with 
the minimum use of labour and 
materials if they are not (a) familiar 
with the whole of the requirements of 
the building at the commencement of 
the contract; (b) able to instruct all the 
major sub-contractors as soon as_ the 
contract is let. 

NOMINATED Swus-CONTRACTORS. — Pro- 
posals have been made that the system 
of nominated sub-contractors has such 
serioug disadvantages that it should be 
superseded -by a system specifying and 
delineating all the major services as 
part of the drawings and the quantities 
for the main contractor, and that the 
main contractor, having priced these 
items in the bill of quantities, should 
himself be at liberty to obtain sub-con- 
tractors for this work. Some contractors 
claim that ‘they- would with such a 
scheme organise the building much more 
economicaily than they can at present 
and ensure that it should proceed more 
smoothly and at greater speed. 

ACCURATE SPECIFICATION, — There can 
never be a specification which will pre- 
cisely differentiate between a moderate 
grade of achievement or construction 
and a high grade of achievement, and 
the war has shown that these disad- 
vantages, while they are well known and 
fully accepted by the capable executants 
of the profession of architecture and the 
indusiry of building, cannot be laid down 
in words, and if the sub-contracts were 
handed to the builder to sub-contract as 
he thought fit, there is a very real fear 
that the quality of work would deterio- 
rate without necessarily showing the 
building owner a corresponding saving 
in cost. 

THe SpectaList DrsigN.—If{ the archi- 
tect is to retain his control of building 
it will be necessary that he should in 
his own office employ structural engi- 
neers, heating, electrical, sanitary and 
water engineers to deal with all aspects 
of his work; or, alternatively, he must 
have suitable consultants who will auto- 
matically work with him on the same 
basis and who will prepare drawings and 
specifications that are needed before the 
main contract is let. This clear-cut and 
precise procedure with regard to sub- 
contracts is an essential factor in rapid 
and economical building, and the alter- 
native wi!l be a more and more insistent 
demand on the part of the builders that 
they control the sub-contractors if they 
are to build at the proper speed and with 
the minimum labour force. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF SUB- AND MAIN- 
Contractors.—The relationship between 
the sub-contractor, and the main-contrac- 
tor must be much more clearly defined; 
the sub-contractor will have to become a 
signatory to the time and __ progress 
schedule and undertake to deliver and 
fix his material at such time as_ the 
builder shall indicate. There will have 
to be clauses in the contract which 
clearly indicate the availability of roads, 
scaffolding, water, heat, artificial light 
and the other adjuncts necessary for the 
execution of the sub-contract as well as 
defining the extent to which the builder 
can instruct the sub-contractor to work 
as and when the general organisation of 
the building requires his services. It 
would be advisable for the architects to 
draw up a complete schedule of pro- 
cedure in connection. with the relation- 
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ship of -the sub-contractor’ and the 
builder in the contract. F 
Cost OF PRODUCING ALL INFORMATION FOR 


. LARGE SCHEMES.—It is quite obvious that 


if this measure of ‘information is to 
produced by the architect at. his ha 
cost, he cannot cover the services with a/ 
fee of 6 per cent. where the engineering 
equipment is of an elaborate and exten- 
sive order, and it: should therefore be 
the immediate concern of architects to 
examine the -question of fees and the 
method of procedure and to - decide 
which portion of the specialists’ work it 
is reasonable to include in the architects” 
fee, it then being the responsibility of the 
architect to make the drawings for steel 
and reinforced concrete and other struc- 
tural materials, if these are included, or 
to employ a consulting engineer to make- 
them for him and pay him; or it will be 
necessary to convince the. public that 
where extensive heating, lighting, venti- 
lation, acoustics and other schemes are 
required, it will be necessary to pay an 
additional fee to the architect for carry- 
ing out this work. In small contracts 
however, it may well be reasonable to 
expect that the mechanical and electri- 
cal knowledge needed should be known. 
by the architect’s organisation and that 
it is not sufficiently great to disiurb the 
accepted fee for buildings of this 
character. I consider, however, that it 
is of the greatest importance that. archi- 
tects should consider this matter anc 
should, if possible, issne a clear-cut 
statement to the public. 

Too readily has the architect in the 
past been able to use the apparently 
free design facilities of the specialist sub- 
contractor who has of necessity included 
these design fees in the cost of the con- 
tract which is ultimately met by the 
oe. oe oe field of sub-contract- 

and a at it entails is ri 
eee. it it entails is ripe for 


Site Organisation. 


The site organisation of architects and 
builders has not proved to have a verv 
high level. There are, of course, out- 
standing exceptions which merely serve 
to throw into sharp contrast the moder- 
ate level of the average. Site organisa- 
tion has achieved an importance in the 
war which perhaps it may not have had 
im peace. It has shown, moreover, that 
if a contract is to run smoothly ’ from 
day to day there are many decisions of 
relatively great importance to the archi- 
tect which should be made by a site re- 
presentative of real responsibility. The 
industry has hitherto been satisfied to 
represent its architects or, more pro- 
perly, its building owner on the site by a 
eferk of works, a man of industrial train- 
ing, generally a craftsman, and it has not 
been the cusiom for the architect to have 
a professionally trained man on the site 
in any except a few of the largest con- 
tracts. The war has shown that the pro- 
vince of the clerk of works and the pro- 
vince of the resident architect are both 
different and both essential. Engineer- 
ing has for a long time realised that it 
cannot proceed with its large projects 
without a resident engineer who is as. 
capable and fully trained as the design 
engineer. The resident engineer has an 
extensive knowledge of site work, and 
moreover, is employed as occasion de- 
mands by the professional office of the 
consultant or the indusirial office of the 
civil engineering contractor, and there- 
fore this resident engineer becomes a 
man with extensive site knowledge and 
experience, who can offer a real contri- 
bution to the progress of the work. 

Site OR RESIDENT ARCHITECT.---So far 
there has been no parallel in architec- 
ture—yet the necessity for a site archi- 
tect is quite as ager as that of a site 
engineer. In the country, advantage 


should be -taken of local prospect d 
all the delightful edjuiitts ra a Pow 
building which we are apt to describe as 
accidental. The architeet endeavours to 
contribute this advice or control by. his 
weekly visit; but if work-is to proceed 
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at war speed and labour is not wasted, 
weekly site direction is entirely inade- 
quate. In addition, the site architect is 
much more able than the office visitor 
to control such things as coluar, texture, 
proper use of materials, Jocal levels and 
adjustment tc contours. The improve- 
ment in organisation which the coutrac- 
tor will experience is so great that it 
cannot be ignored—there is a great gain 
in economy if precise instructions with 
regard to finish are produced from day 
to day by a trained, intelligent and cap- 
able architect on site, and the contrac- 
tor does not have tu wait a week or 
fortnight before a decision is made. 
Prorits ON CLarMs.—It is evident from 
the study of a large number of contracts 
that a substgntial section uf the building 
industry has failen into the practice of 
obtaining a contract on a low competi- 
tive price and relving upon extras to 
make its profit. ‘These extras can arise 
on the contract from {a) alterations by 
the client or the architect or both, which 
causes much bigger disorganisation and 
loss than the average architect will 
admit; (b) the contractor may lose money 
through his own had site organisation. 
The site architect should have sufli- 
cient knowledge of the handling of build- 
ing contracts, and particularly large 
contracts, to know whether the site or- 
ganisation is efficient or not, knowing 
perfectly well that the client will have 
to pay for the loss. While the architect 
may be directing a lump sum contract 
he is in fact taking part in what may 
become a prime cost arrangement; that 
is to say, the builder, before rendering 
his final account, may examine the 
prime costs of the contract, decide upon 
the profit which he thinks is reasonable, 
and make out a claim which will aim 
at securing the difference between the 
priced contract and the cost plus profit 
which he hopes to secure. This is an 
entirely unsound method of working, be- 
cause the honest contractor who put in 
a sum of money in accordance with his 
views of the value of the work but who 
did not intend to make claims, is very 
much at a disadvantage compared with 
his collergue who relies upon claims. 
Only a highly efficient organisation can 
counteract this defect of our industry. 


Welfare. 

The welfare of men on building sites 
was shown. by the war to have been in 
the past a matter of complete disregard 
to most contractors and to nearly all 
architects. The early days of the war 
produced a body of men on sites who 
arrived frequently wet, having come by 
laborious and uncomfortable transport, 
who were fed on the site in draughty 
and uncomfortable canteens, often cold 
in winter, and who brought their own 
packet of food and cooked it as best they 
might on the most primitive of fires. It 
was a remarkable feature of the early 
visits to war sites to find that the men 
considered this disregard of their wel- 
fare as part of the building industry and 
the contractors’ agents considered it was 
quite ridiculous to attempt to do better: 
in fact, any attempt to raise the standard 
of accommodation on building sites was 
said to be a waste of money and a waste 
of effort, and that it would not in any 
way be appreciated by the men con- 
cerned. 

The war has produced a very big 
change of outlook in this direction. 
While in the past the builder has stored 
his cement in a shed and has protected 
his delicate machinery by putting it at 
once under cover, he has not shown the 
same regard for his men. Viewed purely 
as a problem of financial economy, it is 
obvious that if the men are to produce 
the best results of which they are capa- 
ble they must be reasonably housed and 
reasonably fed-on building sites. Their 
clothes, if they arrive wet, must be dried, 
and if they are asked to work in incle- 
ment weather they must be provided 
with reasonable protection. xternal 
work in inclement weather has a con- 
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siderable psychological background— 
men who are working inside under cover 
will not work if the outside worker 
ceases work and sits in the canteen while 
being paid for the time so spent. The 
march of progress therefore in connec- 
tion with payment in the building in- 
dustry which has involved the guaran- 
teed week and payment for wet time has 
brought with it problems of caring for 
the men and providing for protection in 
difficult conditions. A factor which is 
of great importance from the welfare 
angle is the indication that the post-war 
world will expect 100 per cent. employ- 
ment. This brings in its train a number 
of problems that were not evident before 
the war, because 100 per cent. employ- 
ment means employment of men over 
age with physical disabilities, men who 
can never hope to give the 100 per cent. 
efficiency of the young, physically fit 
good craftsmen of 20 to 50, but whose 
contribution to the general pool of pro- 
duction is by no means negligible. These 
men can only hope to produce reason- 
ably if the conditions are good and if 
they have reasonable care and _protec- 
tion. We have also to consider that the 
pre-war world threw the disability of 
these men on to the State and they were 
taken care of by the State when they fell 
on periods of sickness and ill-health. It 
therefore freed the employer, who was 
largely, if not entirely, unaffected by 
conditions of work which led to sickness. 
We shall be compelled to find means of 
co-ordinating the interests of the em- 
ployer and the State so that the produc- 
tion of the over-age man and the dis- 
abled will contribute towards the build- 
ing effort, and, at the same time, will 
have to be included in the builder’s re- 
sponsibility. From a great many angles, 
therefore, welfare in the building indus- 
try, with its care of workmen and all that 
it entails, must become part of the 
machinery of building whether it is in 
the town or the country. 

_ WELyaRE IN DertatL.—Welfare on build- 
ing cdntracts falls under the heading of 
the following: Provision of Sanitation; 
Drying Rooms; First-aid; the feeding of 
workmen, and, where men are resident, 
the housing of workmen; and_ the 
general study of the conditions of living 
for the daily or resident worker, includ- 
ing protection from weather. 

Considerable extension is therefore 
needed compared with the very elemen- 
tary welfare which was generally re- 
garded as sufficient in peace time town 
building. It is by no means easy to 
educate an industry into a practice 
which is considerably above the level of 
that which it has hitherto followed. 
The standard of Army welfare may be 
regarded as the normal basis to take, and 
one which the average man will accept. 
This has been incorporated in Ministry 
of Labour Factory Form 1892. 

_The industry itself is under a con- 
siderable difficulty in endeavouring to 
emulate a standard of welfare of more 
stable industries, because in the factory 
labour is stabilised both geographically 
and numerically, and welfare can there- 
fore be operated in permanent buildings 
with a permanent staff. ; 

The migratory nature of the individual 
building contract is a major disability 
in dealing with welfare problems of all 
kinds, but particularly so in dealing with 
the adequate provision of feeding for the 
worker. In the majority of contracts 
labour grows from zero to a peak and 
falls to zero, remaining at its peak for 
a period of weeks or months only. It is 
in connection with feeding that many 
of the most serious problems of war 
time welfare have been experienced. 

The architect will be called upon to 
advise his client on the extent to which 
he should be prepared to meet the cost 
of welfare on sites. This in turn needs 
a considered policy as between archi- 
tects, contractors and operatives. This 
standard should be decided upon in the 
form of regulations enforced on all build- 
ing sites, so that the good owner is not 
penalised as against the poor owner, so 
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that the man is not penalised as between 
the parsimonious client and the generous 


client, the local authority, and the 
Government. ; 
In considering individual headings 


which need examination on the ont 
country site or a town site of substan- 
tial magnitude, there will be the neces- 
sity for ’bus stops with provision against 
the weather, proyision of suitable trans- 
port, erection of drying rooms, and the 
introduction of a system of supervision, 
receipt and issue of clothes, proper pro- 
vision of latrines and washing facilities, 
the latter having hitherto been practi- 
cally non-existent. 

In the case of the development of 
satellite towns or the extensive repair 
of blitzed cities, migratory labour is 
almost certain to be forced upon the 
community, and in this case an accepted 
standard for sleeping accommodation 
with provision of baths will become a 
necessity. This involves also recreation 
and matters connected with the comfort 
of the men who may have to spend weeks 
or months in a labour camp instead of 
in the comfort of their peace time homes. 

The standard accepted during war con- 
ditions may not be acceptable in peace, 
and it is therefore desirable to have an 
accepted standard which is known to all 
and which is incorporated in the con- 
tract. 

Whether there is residential accom- 
modation or not, the ‘provision of an 
adequate midday meal is a_ necessity. 
More and more contractors have taken 
in hand their own organisation for feed- 
ing and have established a Welfare De- 
partment with a catering section, able 
on the one hand to supply to the con- 
tract the necessary equipment and on 
the other to produce the personnel and 
management which are needed to serve 
on well and economically from day to 

ay. 

Many of these provisions for feeding 
have needed some measure of subsidy 
from the builder. If such assistance is 
needed in peace time contracts the pro- 
fession will have to decide the extent to 
which the client can be expected to sub- 
sidise feeding and allow it to become a 
charge on the contract. ‘ 

Similarly, the provision for working in 
inclement weather, if there is payment 
for a guaranteed week, would need to be 
studied in connection with the provision 
of suitable clothing, the method of pay- 
ment for clothing, the issue and. return 
and protection against loss, and the cost 
of the time during which the contractor 
issues and receives the clothing if it is 
a daily or weekly issue to the site. 


SUMMARY. 


I have endeavoured to enumerate cer- 
tain headings upon which a close inves- 
tigation of war time practice will provide 
a basis for organisation in peace time 
work, and I have endeavoured also to 
draw a parallel between the conditions 
of many war time contracts and the con- 
ditions which may be expected to operate 
on housing sites, town reconstruction 
and many other obvious circumstances 
of post-war building. The recommenda- 
tions could be stated under the follow- 
ing headings :— a 

(a) Necessity for the provision of a 
much greater amount of technical data 
and statistical information, details of 
alternative methods of construction, dit- 
ferences in man-hours construction, dif- 
ferences of cost of certain types of con- 
structive equipment, prefabricated and 
otherwise, recognised and efficient means 
of distributing this information in a 
readily usable form. 

(b) The need for the development of 
office organisation in connection with the 
production of the details of the design, 
the placing of contracts for the work of 
specialists and sub-contractors, the 
method of prevery co-ordinating these 
sub-contractors with the main contrac- 
tor, and detailed contract arrangéments. 

(c) The- establishment of an Archi- 
tect’s Works Organisation of a high 
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standard which may possibly mean the 
creation of a resident or site architect 
as a branch of the profession hitherto 
oy neglected; of supervision of an 
architectural quality, which will be able 
to give day to day decisions on such 
matters as levels, topography, texture, 
finish of materials, colour, construction, 
and other similar matters. 

(d) The development, of cost-conscious- 
ness on the part of the architect with 
its corollary, cost knowledge, to the level 
of an accurate science which will have 
detailed experience of the relative value 
of alternative means of producing a 
similar result. 

(e) So good and reliable a reputation 
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for building inspection that the public 
accept architectural control as synony- 
mous with sound building construction 
and with that meticulous day-to-day 
inspection which is needed to ensure 
that the client has a structurally sound 
building. 

(f) Familiarity and knowledge of the 
work of running contracts which will 
enable the architect to be of real value 
in collaborating with the builder on the 
method of executing the contract, and a 
profession which has a real interest in 
the well-being of the site personnel and 
means of securing from the site organi- 
sation that 100 per cent. efficiency which 
will be demanded by a post-war world. 


ARCHITECTURAL SCIENCE BOARD LECTURES 


TIMBER AND WELDING. 


Two lectures arranged by the Architec- 
tural Science Board were given at the 
R.LB.A. on Saturday, February 5. The 
first, on ‘‘ New Developments in the 
Design of Structural Timber,’ was given 
by Mr. Phillip O. Reece; and the second, 
on ‘* Development of the Use of Welding 
in Construction,” by Mr. Ramsay Moon, 
Director of Research of the Institute of 
Welding. Mr. Alister G. MacDonald, 
F.R.1.B.A., Chairman of the Architectural 
Science Board, presided. 


TIMBER. 


Summarising his paper, Mr. Resce 
said :— 

Turning to the aspects we have 

examined, we find first of all that timber 
has a very high comparative efficiency in 
terms of the strength weight ratio. 
Except under shear, we find that timber 
compares very favourably indeed with 
other materials and is pre-eminent in the 
range of structures which are large in 
relation to the loads they sustain or which 
are subjected to temporary or intermittent 
loading. We have sounded a warning note 
on the exclusive use of the strength-weight 
ratio and pointed out that it is not the 
only criterion but should be regarded as a 
step towards the ultimate criterion of 
cost. 
“The developments we have considered as 
being significant to the trend of modern 
design are: (1) The application of statis- 
tical methods to the stress-grading of 
timber. (2) The utilisation of statistical 
results to provide high working stresses 
for laminated forms of construction. (3) 
The development of stable and water- 
resisting adhesives for the purposes of 
lamination and to provide highly efficient 
joints. (4) The use of mechanical timber 
connectors as an alternative to adhesives. 
(5) The use of plywood in built-up struc- 
tural components, with particular refer- 
ence to their application to prefabricated 
methods of construction; and finally 
(6) The development of scientific research 
into the anisotropic behaviour of wood, 
the characteristic behaviour of a material 
with a well-defined grain. 

Scientific research is seen as the key 
te all these developments and may well 
bring about a renaissance of timber as a 
material for scientific construction. 


Discussion, 

The CHarrman said the lecturer had 
rather skipped over fire resistance, but to 
an architect fire resistance was rather 
important.—Mr. Rexce said fire resistance 
had to be considered from two aspects, 
firstly, fire susceptibility (that was the 
possibility of a fire starting), and secondly, 
fire resistance (that was the life of the 
structure once a fire had started). 

Fire susceptibility could be reduced by 
the use of fire-retarding treatments, 





although the first treatment did not make 
a lot of difference. Fire resistance 
depended entirely on the solidity and size 
of the structure. He had compared an 
1l-in. timber post with a 6in. by 44 in. 
joist, and it had been rather interesting 
to see what happened to those under fire 
conditions. Under the standard test the 
6in. by 44in. joist failed under load in 
15 minutes; the 11-in. timber post of equal 
weight lasted half an hour. It would, 
of course, be said that one would sur- 
round the _ stanchion with concrete, 
anyway. If so, its resistance was raised 
to about two hours. If one put an inch 
of cement mortar plaster round the timber 
ost its resistance was also raised to two 
ours. 

He gave that as an instance, and it was 
not to be taken as a general answer to the 
fire-resistance policy. Obviously, if the 
members were built up with a large 
number of small pieces they were going to 
have a high fire susceptibility and a low 
fire resistance; but if they were massive 
structures such as one got in laminated 
construction there was a fairly high fire 
resistance and a low fire susceptibility. 
That was as far as he would go. 

A Memser asked whether the split ring 
connector was an American patent, 
whether there were any official figures of 
the strength of connectors of any kind in 
this country, and whether there were not 
figures available of the bull-dog and, he 
thought, the alligator connectors which 
were not from an officia] testing station. 
There was a British Standards Committee 
sitting on the standardisation of metal 
connectors. It had met recently, but was 
unable to make any progress because, as 
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far as could be ascertained, there were no 
official figures as to the strength of con- 
nectors.—Ihe LectuRER said that he 
thought that was perfectly true as far as 
this country was concerned. The figures 
he had quoted were the official figures 
given out by the United States Forest 
Products Research Laboratory, and they 
were quoted in the Wood Handbook. They 
did not cover every type of connector. 
Some figures had been published by some 
of our own manufacturers, but to the best 
of his knowledge in this country there 
were no official figures at all. 


WELDING. 


In his lecture, Mr. Ramsay Moon said 
that welding was the natural way of 
joining metal. It was best to have, if 
possible, a continuity of homogenzous 
material through the joint. Hadfield’s 
description of the ideal weld, ‘‘ continuity 
of homogeneous material having the same 
physical properties as the pieces joined,” 
perhaps exaggerated the qualities of the 
commercial arc welder. But the arc weld 
made under ordinarily good conditions 
fulfilled the requirements of the structural 
steel which it joined. 

‘*There are,’’ continued the lecturer, 
“‘ several characteristic features of welded 
construction. The material can be used 
in any thickness and any shape; the joint 
can always be made the full strength of 
the pieces joined and without appreciable 
increase in thickness or size at the joint; 
the material can be placed so that it may 
be used to best advantage both for 
economy and appearance; the weld is 
essentially .a rigid joint, and the ten- 
dency will be to design the welded 
structure as a rigid framework. Designed 
as such, a rigid framework tends to be 
economical in steel and to express the 
inherent character of steel as a building 
material. The dominant characteristic of 
steel as a building material is its strength. 
It is also fairly expensive. In nature, 
steel has rather the function and charac- 
ter of a spider’s web than of the tree 
from the forest. A well-designed steel 
structure will give an impression of light- 
ness and slenderness. On account of its 
cost we would wish to see each cubic inch 
of steel in the structure working up to 
its full allowable load and so placed that 
it is carrying that load to best advantge.”’ 


The lecturer then, by the use of slides, | 


examined various types of building frame- 
works, and indicated how the inherent 
character of the welded form of construc- 
tion affected the general design and 
details. He started with the simple 
building framework because, he said, that 
represented the bulk of steel used in 
buildings and because that was the appli- 
cation in which the advantage of welded 
construction was the least striking. 
Although it was not striking, it was still 
appreciable; a saving of 10 per cent. to 
20 per cent. in weight was what one 
would normally expect, and there was 
some advantage in the absence of protu- 
sions which might affect the architect’s 
interior or exterior treatment. 


In the discussion which followed the 
paper, the CHAIRMAN said that he had 
been interested to hear about the engineer 
who had made the remark that he felt as 
though he were in a cathedral when look- 
ing at a welded steel building. Welding 
was of great interest to architects, and 
Mr. Ramsay Moon had put forward many 
ideas. With regard to the model which 
was on show, in case it should be thought 
that the engineers were running away 
with that type of construction, he would 
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emphasise that an architect had had a 
great deal to do with its construction. It 
seemed clear to him that welding was a 
natural outcome of electrical research and 
metallurgy, and that it adapted itself 
much more to building structures with 
which architects were concerned than 
possibly to the methods of building with 
steel. He thought that it would mean a 
return to the upward flowing lines such 
as were seen in the Middle Ages. 


A MEMBER asked why one did not have 
cylindrical stanchions. A cylindrical stan- 
chion was the right section to have, 
though it meant a rather more difficult 
join than the square box type. Would 
not the economy in the stanchion make 
up for the cost?—-The LEcTURER pointed 
out that he had used cylindrical stan- 
chions quite well. If one used tubes one 
paid £4 a ton more, but one could some- 
times still make an economy on _ that 
basis. On the larger sections cylindrical 
stanchions could be used quite often; they 
would probably be used more in the 
future. There was no great difficulty 
about making joins. One had to put some 
form of diaphragm through, but there 
should be no difficulty. It was simply 
that people were not quite used to the 
idea of them. There would, of course, be 
a great difference in the cost if one used 
stainless steel qphnatice stanchions filled 
with concrete. Very careful design would 
be necessary in making adjustments. 


A MEMBER asked whether the saw-tooth 
type of roof was not now obsolete. He 
had used a good deal of glass lately with 
ordinary symmetrical trusses, and that 
had the effect of giving quite a good 
north light. It meant that the angle was 
much flatter and that only about half the 
amount of glass was required. It gave a 
well distributed light and represented a 
big saving in lighting costs——The Lec- 
TURER said that personally he hated the 
north light. In his opinion a framework 
(rigid-arch type) was very much more 
attractive. He would be willing to pay 
more for the arch type of construction 
than for the saw-tooth type. 


A MEMBER asked whether welding joins 
were 100 per cent. safe, and what the 
possibilities were of getting a faulty one. 
Was it possible, on a big job, to have X- 
ray photographs?—The Lecrurer replied 
that it was not necessary to have any 
particular safeguard because it was only 
in the case of criminal negligence that one 
might get a faulty join. Also, it was 
surprising how bad it had to be before it 
would go much below. the load it was 
likely to get. A welded join was a very 
simple operation and provided that super- 
vision was adequate there was nothing 
to worry about. In riveting, one norm- 
ally expected to get failure at the joins, 
but in welding one could arrange to avoid 
that. Welding was well known now and 
was just as reliable as riveting. 


It was, of course, necessary to arrange 
that in a structure of importance every 
weld was eclamped. In that respect it did 
require more inspection than riveting, and 
it was necessary to watch a little more 
closely to see that every weld was put in. 
On one occasion he had had something to 
do with a bridge in London, and on 
inspection it had been found that a butt 
weld had been left out of the tension cord ! 
That sort of thing could happen, but it 
was all right so long as inspection was 
carried out. If the work was of a special 
nature one should examine every run of 
welding; it was always a good thing to 
stipulate in a contract that the work must 
be carried out under the control of a 
supervisor and that every run of welding 
must be inspected. 
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THE NEED FOR PLANS 


L.M.B.A. PRESIDENT ON LORD 
PORTAL’S SPEECH. 

In a speech to the London Master 
Builders’ Association, No. 1 Central Area, 
in London last week, the President, Mr. 
H. C. Harianp, gave a critical apprecia- 
tion of Lord Portal’s recent pronouncement 
in the House of Lords on the Government’s 
plans for rebuilding after the war. 

‘*I consider Lord Portal’s speech far- 
reaching in its importance and statesman- 
like in its concept,’’ said Mr. Harland. 
‘**But the question of reconstruction 
depends on questions which, as Lord Portal 
himself said, are outside the scope of the 
Ministry of Works. 

‘*Since Lord Portal’s speech I have 
been in touch with six Local Authorities 
in the London area, and not one of these 
Authorities has received any indication 
from any Government Department as to 
what is proposed for post-war, and not 
one of them has been able to make any 

lans. 

‘The whole country is waiting most 
anxiously for the promised pronouncement 
of policy on the acquisition of land for 
building, whether by Locai Authorities 
or by private enterprise, and on the powers 
Local Authorities are to have for dealing 
with blitzed areas in densely populated 
and occupied premises. A definite pro- 
nouncement on these two vital matters 
is necessary. It is the foundation on which 
reconstruction can proceed. 

** Lord Portal told us what the Govern- 
ment has decided with regard to the pre- 
paration of housing sites. But housing 
sites which do not exist cannot be pre- 
pared, and until Local Authorities have 
acquired them they do not exist. 

““T foresee great delay in the prepara- 
tion of housing sites, even when they have 
finally been acquired. For however 
desirable it may be to have roads and 
sewers constructed, the difficulties which 
face Statutory Undertakings to-day with 
regard to the supply of pipes and conduits, 
to say nothing of labour, would appear to 
be almost insurmountable.. The small 
amount of plant that will be necessary for 
our part of the work can easily be found, 
and our work will proceed as soon as the 
necessary labour is available. 

**Lord Portal wisely dealt with effi- 
ciency and economy, a matter which 
everyone realises will be important in post- 
war work. It has been proved time and 
time again in the past that to ensure 
efficiency and economy all work in connec- 
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tion with housing must be by contract 
between Local Authorities and the build- 
ing industry. Direct labour contracts have 
always proved inefficient, uneconomical and 
wasteful. 

** Here the industry’s point of view is 
that if this part of the programme is to 
be carried out effectively and economically 
certain Government control of labour must 
cease. Contractors must have a free hand 
to employ those men who are willing 
workers. The recognised hours in the 
industry must be worked to ensure output. 
No Sunday work should be necessary and 
none tolerated. Employers and employes 
would soon work together to ensure that 
labour plays its part—that it gives a full 
day’s output for its proper remuneration. 
I visualise some system of payment by 
results, to be agreed between employers 
and employees on individual contracts. 
But there must be no suggestion of any 
retention of the Schedule of Payment by 
Results laid down by the Government.”’ 


COMPOSITION FLOORING 


PRESENT AND POST-WAR 
DEVELOPMENTS. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. | 

Tue war has made such heavy demands 
on timber that it may be some time 
before these depredations can be made 
good. Practical alternatives, which may 
often prove to have excellent qualities, 
therefore command support. 

Prior to the war, public favour was 
attaching itself strongly to jointless com- 
position floorings (magnesium oxychloride), 
an industry which was at that. time 
largely in the hands of Italizn workmen. 
The laying of such floorings had to be 
discontinued at the outbreak of war, be- 
cause the demand for magnesium metal 
(for aircraft and incendiary bomb manu- 
facture) required every available ton of 
magnesite—the most important ingredient 
of such floorings. To supplement the 
limited importation of magnesite, the 
Ministry of Supply established plant for 
the extraction of magnesia from sea-water, 
and such progress has been made with the 
technique of sea-water magnesia produc- 
tion that Great Britain is now self-snfli- 
cient in this material, and there is a 
possibility that some thousands of tons of 
this will be available almost at once for 
certain pre-war uses, including use for 
oxychloride composition floorings. 

This is a matter of considerable import- 
ance, for, with post-war plans under con- 
sideration, the architect is able to include 
this plastic flooring material in iis 
designs for better homes. Furthermore, 
it will result in the establishment of a 
new British industry. The physical com- 
position of sea-water magnesia is very 
slightly different from magnesia calcined 
from the natural mineral, and this slight 
difference may make it necessary for a 
new technique to be evolved. 

The considerable possibilities of utilising 
oxychloride compositions in post-war 
building are apparent. Not only can 
floors be laid in situ, but they may be 
prefabricated and laid in sections; this 
material may also be applied in panels for 
wall covering and mural decoration. Some 
striking effects have been achieved by em- 
ploying veneers to these wall panels. 
Also, by careful tinting, interesting colour 
schemes can be devised. Prefabricated 
wall panels with a rough-cast effect offer 
great scope for interior decoration. It 
should not be overlooked that such floor- 
ings have a fine finish. 

The Department of the Ministry of 
Supply responsible for all Magnesia and 
Magnesite is the Chrome Ore, Magnesite 
and Wolfram Control, Broadway-court, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


. Farm Cottages, 

Mr. De ta Bere asked the Minister of 
Health whether he could now make some 
statement on the progress of the farm 
cottage scheme; and if he could make a 
pronouncement of the details of the 
scheme for further development in the 
future. 

Mr. WILLINK said that by the end of 
January 244 cottages were. finished. 
Acceptable tenders had been received and 
approved for another 2,594. Of these 
2,358 were under construction and 1,467 
were roofed in or at a later stage. he 
answer to the second part of the question 
was “‘ No.” 
Design of Houses. 

MR. Woop asked the Minister of 
Health how many cities and large towns 
were erecting typical houses on the lines 
of the Ministry’s recommendations; and 
what arrangements could be made for the 
civic interchange of information and 
inspection in such cases. 

MR. WILLINK said that if Mr. Wood 
was referring to- the design of houses, 
the reply was that the issue of recom- 
mendations had been deferred pending 
the receipt and consideration of the re- 
port of the sub-committee of the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Dudley. If he 
wus referring to new methods of con- 
struction, experiments were being, or 
were about to be, carried out by a few 
local authorities. If they were success- 
ful he would certainly arrange for any 
necessary publicity so that other 
authorities might be able to benefit from 
them. 

Prefabricated Dwellings. 

Mr, THORNE asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works if he 
could give any information in connec- 
tion with the building of prefabricated 
houses by the Government; how many it 
was intended to build, the number of 
rooms in each house, including the num- 
ber of bedrooms, separately, and the 
amount of rent to be charged. 

Mr, Hicks: The whole question of the 
building of temporary prefabricated 
houses will be considered by the Govern- 
nient after the prototype house referred 
to recently by the Minis.er in the House 
of Lords has been erected and examined 
by the Minister of Health and the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland and the hous- 
ing authorities and others interested. It 
is not possible, therefore, at the present 
time to reply to the detailed points 
raised in my hon. friend’s question. 


Mr. R. J. Davies: Can my _ hon. 
friend make clear to the country 
whether the Government have _ yet 


arrived at a policy in regard to pre- 
fabricated houses? Has it been decided 
to allow these hcuses to be built? 

Mr. Hicks: The answer to my hon. 
friend would definitely be “ Yes.” 
There are two kinds of prefabricated 
houses, one is of the traditional type, 
which has nothing to do with this ques- 
tion. The others are temporary pre- 
fabricated buildings, and I have given 
my hon. friend all the information I 
ean. 

Mr. E. WaLKDEN: Is my hon. friend 
aware that those who are advocating pre- 
fabricated houses will not live in them 
themselves, and that it is that to which 
we object? 

Mr. Hicks: I do not think that this 
is necessarily agreed. Many builders 
can build houses of the traditional type 
of different materials from those of 
which they have customarily been built. 

Mr. Rosrnson asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
whether he was aware that meetings of 
local authorities were held in London 
under the auspices of the National War 
Emergency Council in 1941, at which it. 
was agreed that prefabrication would 
provide a means of rehousing and that a 
sectional bungalow could be erected in 
five days, stored at key points through- 
out the country and made available after 
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raids, but that since that time efforts to 
establish the value of these prefabricated 
houses had been consistently opposed by 
people who were advocating prefabrica- 
tion as a solution to our post-war prob- 
lems; and what action was he taking to 
prevent any delay in the housing pro- 
grammie. 

Mr. Hicks said that he was-aware that 
certain meetings of the body named were 
held in 1941, but he had no knowledge 
of the circumstances under which sub- 
sequent efforts to establish the value of 
the particular prefabricated houses re- 
ferred to were said to have been unsuc- 
cessful. The fullest assistance was given 
by the Ministry of Works to the develop. 
men of house building technique, in- 
cluding prefabrication in all its aspects, 
The Minister had recently, in another 
—. made a full statement on the steps 

eing taken to prevent delay in the 
housing programme, 


Land Betterment. 

LreuTENANT Lawson asked the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning if. in 
view of the Government’s plans on post- 
war housing, he would make known the 
Government’s views on the location of 
post-war industry and the question of 
the ownership of land, compensation 
and betterment; and whether he was 
aware that indecision on these subjects 
would frustrate the plans of the Minister 
of Works. 

Mr. Hicks said he was aware of the 
importance of these questions, but could 
not at present add to earlier answers. 
The Minister of Works and he would 
co-operate to ensure that the execution 
of plans was not delayed. 

Mr. Lawson: Is the Minister aware 
that this delay, not of months but of 
years, is giving the impression that the 
Government are really incapable of pro- 
ducing any plans at all for the purposes 
of the location of post-war industry ? 

Mr. Morrison: I cannot: :be_ re- 
sponsible for the erroneous impressions 
of people. 

MR. SHINWELL: Is not the impression 
that the Government are delaying their 
decision in the Uthwatt and Barlow Re- 
ports correct, and is it not the case that 
these reports have been in the hands of 
the Goyernment for a long time, and is 
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it not desirable that we should have 
some decision from the, Government. 

Mr, Morrison; It is not the case that 
the Government are delaying decisions 
on these matters. These weighty prob- 
lems are proceeding towards solution, 
and an announcement will be made on 
them at the earliest moment. 

Sir HERBERT Wiliams: Is it not a 
fact that there have been ceaseless re- 
ptesentutions made to H.M. Government 
and that neither municipalities nor 
private builders can make any plans 
whatever at this moment owing to want 
of decision on the: part of the Govern 
mept, 

Mr. Morrison: No, Sif, that is not the 
case. Sume excellent plans have been 
puede and there is plenty to do for every- 

ody. 

Stn If. Writ1aMs: How can one plan 
on land which is frozen as the result 
of the Town and Country Planning Act? 

Mr. Morrison: It is not frozen in that 
sense. 

Sites. 

LievTENANT Lawson asked the Minister 
of Health if the decision of his depart- 
ment that housing sites over and: under 
five acres were to be undertaken by large 
and small _ contractors, respectively, 
meant that it was the Government’s in- 
tention to prevent local authorities -un- 
deriaking their housing schemes _ by 
direct labour; and would he encourage 
all loca] authorities to set up efficient 
public works departments so that public 
money was not diverted into the pockets 
of private individuals in post-war recon- 
struction schemes. 

Miss HoRssRUGH, who replied, said 
that the answer to the first part 
the question was “No, Sir.” As regarded 
the second’ part, the establishment and 
maintenance of a public works depart- 
ment by a local authority was a matter 
for the authority to decide in the first 
place. 


WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 


L.M.B.A.’s £250,000 TARGET. 

£250,000 is the target which the 
L.M.B.A. has set its members for Lon- 
don’s ‘‘ Salute the Soldier Week,’* which 
starts on March 25. At the request of 
the Lord Mayor, Mr. H. C. Harland, 
President of the Association, has accepted 
the chairmanship of a committee for the 
building industry, and his Council has 
agreed to the target. In the “‘ Warships 
Week ”’ and ‘‘ Wings for Victory Week ”’ 
the target was £150,000. 

‘‘It is a very high target,’’ said Mr. 
Harland, ‘‘ and we shall only reach it if 
Government Departments speed up the 
payment of the very considerable sums 
they still owe us. In many cases my 
members are still waiting for settlement 
of accounts for work they completed three 
and four years ago. If these accounts are 
not settled by ‘ Salute the Soldier Week,’ 
I am going to suggest that we add a pro- 
portion of what is due to us to whatever 
total we achieve, and send it on at a later 
date. The Government already have our 
money, and we cannot find it twice. But 
we are all out to help, and I know J shall 
have the cordial co-operation of all my 
members in making our contribution a 
record,” 

The. Appeal Committee consists of Mr. 
H. ©. Harland (chairman), Messrs. E, W. 
Garrett, P. Smallwood, W. E. Rice, R..S. 
Williams; G. Stothard, W. F. Mills, 
G. P, Parker, J. A. Birch, George. May- 
nard, R. Baker-Smith, R. W. Wates, 
8. J. Gaze, and C. L. Bailey. The archi- 
tects are represented by Mr C. Wontner 
Smith, the sub-contractors and specialists 
by Mr. P. Foddering, the quantity sur- 
veyors by Mr. Alan W. Davson, and the 
electrical contractors by Mr. L,C. Pen- 
will. Mr. W. J. Rudderham, secretary 
of the L.M.B.A., is honorary secretary. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


{Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, 


AS AND FROM 2nd APRIL, 


but we cannot be responsible for errors} 
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Aberdare.....-++-++: 2/0; | 1/7 | Clitheroe og a DS enn 2/0 1/7 Isle of Wight ......-- | 3/95 1/5 arborough 
Abergavenny ....---- 3/0 °| 1/7. |Cobham (Surrey) ..... 1/11 | 1/64 | Keighley ..... -| 2/ 1/7 Scunthorpe 
Abingdon 1/104; 1/53 | | Colchester .....-.--- 1/114) ue | Kenilworth 1/7 TM -ceccescncasecs 
i 2/0 | 1/7 | Colwyn way ee 1/11 | 1/6 | Kettering M.B. | 2/0 1/7 | Sevenoaks, ......-++- 
Aldeburgh .....-+++- 1/8 1/44 | Congleton ......---: 1/114) 1/6 |/Kidderminster MB. ..| 1/114] 1/64 | Sheerness ....-.-+++ 
AUER «oa onses ee 1/1 1/5} | Coventry — _ Re 2/0 7 | \|King’s Lynn .......- | 1/10 | 1/54 | Sheffield ......-+-+++ 
Alfreton U.D. ....-- 2/0 | 1/7 Cranbrook . 1/10 | 1/54 ||Kirkham ........-- | 2/ 1/7 fhipley .....eeeeees 
Alnwick ......++++++ 1/114) 1/6 | Cranleigh 1/64 | Shoeburyness 
Altrincham......-+++ 2/0 | 1/7 (Crawley se / 1/7 wehami .....-.0+ 
MEME Canes nakend s | 1/114) V | Crewe . 1/7 | Shrewsbury M.B. 
Amersham .....----- 1/104} © 1/5 {Cromer ... ies /9 / 1/6 |/Sittingbourne 
Ammanford ...--«-- 2/0 | 1/7. | Crowborough........ 1/10 17st e0dS. occccscccsvese! 2/0 1/7 |\Skegness 
Andover 1/10 vat Petco dedecdicse 1/10 1/54 |\Leicester C.B.......-- | 2/0 1/7_ |\Sleaford U.D. 
Ardingly | 1/5} | Darlington ........-- 2/0 1/7 |\Leighton Buzzard ..| 1/ el \Slough.......--- 
Aronia | 1/5 |\Darwen ........-++- 2/0 1/7 |\Letchworth.........+ | 1/11 | 1/64 |\Smethwick ......---- 
ARRAS |} 1/5 | Daventry M.B. "T15'T 7/104] 1/59 |Lewes .......ceee0ee| 1/10 1/5} ||Southam ton 
Atiby-de'la-Zouch | | Deal sells pds Se 1/10 | 1/54 i Lichfield M.B. ......) 1/11 | 1/68 | | Southen = ag S48: onre 
UD. 2/0 | 1/7 Denbigh Town 1/11 | 1/6 |\Lincoln C.B. .....--- | 2/0 1/7 '\Southport .....-.++- 
Ashford (Kent) ....-- | 1/10 | 1/54 | ||Derby C.B.. 2/0 1/7 __|\Littlehampton ......! 1/10} 1/54 | ieee Shields 
Ashford (Middlesex)..| 2/0 | 1/7 || Devizes 1/9 1/4} | Liverpool ......--.- $§2/1 q Spalding ...-. 
Ashington ......+.++ 1/114) 1 64 || Dewsbury 2/0 | 1/7 |\Llandudno .......- | 1/11 | 1/6§ ||Stafford M. 
sade... +s oodnin |. 2/0 | 1/7 |\Didcot. . 1/10 | 1/54 ||Llanelly ....-+-+---- | 2/0 1/7 |\Staines ...... 
Ashton-under-Lyne ..| 2/0 | 1/7 |Diss_.....----+-++- 1/84 | 1/44 | London— | ‘Stamford M.B. 
Aylesbury 1/10 | 1/54 |\Doncaster .......--- 2/0 | 1/7 | 12m. radius ......; 2/14 |} 1/8 |\Steve 
Aylsham ...... | 1/43 |\Dorchester .......--- 1/94 | 1/5. || 12-15m. radius ..| 2/1 1/73 ||Stockport ......++++ 1/7 
Bagshot | 1/54 |\Dorking .....-.--++. 1/104} 1/53 |\Long Eaton U.D.....| 2/0 | 1/7 Stockton-on-Tees BBM er DA LL < 
anbury ...... 1/54 |\Dover ...------+-0++) 1/10 | 1/54 |\Longton............| 2/0 1/7 ||Stoke-on-Trént ee 2/0 1/7 
Barnsley . 2/ 1/7 |\Dovercourt........+- 1/10 | 1/54 ILoughborough M.B...| 2/0 1/7. '\Stourbridge M. ab 2/0 1/7 
aeeaoeaie 1/54 |(Driffield 00.2222. 1/104} 1/54 |LouthM.B.........-. | 1/103} 1753 ||Stourport U.D. 1/11g} 1/64 
Bur Fic 20 1/7 |\Droitwich M "| 1/114) 1/64 \|Lowestoft .........-/ 1/10 | 1/54 ||Stowmarket ......-- 1/9 | 1/48 
2/0 1/7 ||Dudle .| 2/0 fF LOOM. ois. cose ea i/1 if 1/64 ||Stratford-on-Avon 
1/10 | 1/5 "| 1/103} 1/52 Macclesfield... wil] Waid] 1/ MB} 1/11 | 1/6 
j 1/ | 2/0 | 1/7 |Maidenhedd ........ 1/11 | 1/68 | | ane ml a Poe rs 1/11} 1/6} 
2/0 1/7 | | 2/it | 1/64 Maidstone ........+. 1/104) 1/5 and... we eve 2/0 1/7 
1/53 ||E- re (Mon: Val.) | 2/0 | 1/7 |Malvern U.D. .....- 1/104) 1/53 lScecer Coldfield M.B.; 2/0 1/7 
1/44 |\East Grinstead ......| 1/10 | 1/54 |Manchester | 2/0 1/7 |\Swaffham .......-++- 1/ 1/4} 
1/ [Edenbridge Bed Sere | 1/10 | 1/54 ||Manningtree . 1/9 1/4} ||\Swanage ..----++-+ 1/1 1/54 
1/sh El [Ely -eeeeeeeeeseeees 1/9 1/43 |\Mansfield M. 2/0 1/7 |\Swansea .....--++++ 2/0 1/7 
1/64 |Epping ...-..---.-- 2/0 | 1/7 ||March ..... peal 1/43 |\Swindon __......-- 1/1 1/53 
1/7 | Exeter ....-..--+40-- 1/114| 1/64 |}Margate .......-..-- | 1/10) 1/54 ||Tamworth NEB. .4.i-- 1/114} 1/64 
1/53 |Exmouth..........-- 1/104; 1/53 ||Market Harborough | I/1L | 1/6} |\Taunton ........--++ 1/1 1/53 
1/54 |'Fakenham . .. /9*| 1/4k | Matlock U.D. -....-| 1/108) 1/54 ||Temterden -.--...... 1/10 | 1/54 
1/54 |\Ealmouth 1/104} 1/52 ||Melton Constabie :.| 1/8 1/44 ||Thames Haven 2/0 1/7° 
1/5. ||Fareham 1/11 | 1/6 | Melton Mowbray ....| 1/1 1/64 |\Thetford . 1/ 1/5 
1/54 |\Eaversham .......-.-| 1/10 | 1/54 |\Merthyr .....--+++-- | 2/0 1/7 ||Thorpe Bay 1/114) 1/64 
Birkenhead ts2/1 q_ ||Belixstowe .......--. 1/11 | 1/64 | ‘Middlesbrough Reseed | 2/0 1/7 ||\Todmorden 2/0 1/7 
Birmingham CB... wee “1"42/0 ¢1/7 i 1/104; 1/52 ||Middleton eatin aa 2/0 1/7 |\Tonbridge 1/1 1/53 
Bishop Auckland 2/0 1/7 |\Eleetwood ......-.-- | 2/0 1/7 |\Middlewich .. 1/ —— Wedetadededs 1/114; 1 
Bishop’s Stortford. . ‘is 1/11 1/64 \Flint pa Pere res ; 2/0 1/7 \Milford Haven ......|_ 1/103) 1/5% ||totmes  ...---eeeeee 1,1 1/5 
2/0 1/7. |\Folkestone ......-+-- | 1/10 | 1/54 |Morecambe . Trowbridge Se 7 1/4 
mae |Frinton-on-Sea i vichete 1/10 | 1/54 | Morley ...... Lo. ers oe oe 1/9 1/5 
0 WOOO. 6. . 6 v0: aisle Eo 1/9 1/4} | Mundesley .........-. eee Wells .... Hie Ve 
Gait ; | 1/il Nantwi fy ppingham (Salop) .. 
Gateshead nose. Ho. | iat |INeWoa..2csccse-| 2/0 Uuoxeter U.D viol 
Gillingham (Kent). ‘| 1711 | 1/6 |Newark-on-Trent ....' 1/114) 1/ Wakefield 2/0 | 1/7 
| 270 | 1/7. ||\Newbury.........0+. | 1/10 | 1/54 || Walsall C.B. 2/0 | 1/7 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ..| 2/0 1/7 | Walsden ....-«-----+ 2/0 1/7 
Newcastle-u.-Lyme ..| 2/0 1/7 Walton-on-Naze 1/10 | 1/54 
| 2/ New Forest ......-- | 4/10 | 1/54 [Wane -ceee--eeerers 1/114) 1/6} 
\Gos \\Newmarket ......-- | 4/10 | 1/54 ||Warminster .. .....- 1/9 1/43 
Geamthaas MB... Ml 1/64 Newport, Mon. ....| 2/0. | 1/7 | Waetingtas -----<s- 2/0 + 1/7 
Gravesend .......... 1/114 1/64 | Newport Pagnell ....} 1/10) 1/54 Warwick M.B. ......| 2/0} 1? 
Great Yarmouth ....| 1/10 | 1/54 |\Northampton C.B, ..| 2/0 | 1/7 Wellington R.D. ....} 1/114} 1/63 
Grimsby ....:..+-+++| 70 | 1/7 \\Norwich .......06¢ 2/0 | 1/7 |\Welwyn ....-...---- W/il |} 1/65 
y / / 
Guildford .......... 1/10 | 1/54 ||Nottingham \Welwyn Gar. City 2/0 | 1/7 
/ 8 
Guilsborough........ 1/104; 1/53 ||Nuneaton ........-- 2/0 | 1/7_ |\Wells (Norfolk) 1/84 | 1/4t 
7) (Oakham U.D [West Bromwich C.B. a 1/7 
Oldham ....-++eees SURI ONE ON << «s+ ¢ / 
Veg ] om 43 |Weston-super-Mare sak eee ee 
St | Orford... ‘Weybridge 1/11 | 1/64 
1/7 ce me. |Weymouth 
ij Paign ‘ Whitby os ---ss+00+ 
aoe itsta ble 
a Pelerboroust ‘Widnes “vod bee. 
/ Plymouth Wine Beuccansthes 
ae -:--a, te | Ue 
1/64 ||Pontypridd Walingron 
1/ Port Talbot .. |Winchester ae 
1/ a pV eee 'Windermere 
2/ 1/54 ||Preston ...... 'Windsor 
1/88 | Pulborough + eee 
Carnforth ..........| 2/0 | 1/7 1/64 ||Ramsgato (Witham ....... cand 
Castleford ..........| 2/0 | 1/7 1/7 ||Readi Woking, ----..-++++- 
Caterham .....4..] 2/0 | 1/7. lg 1/64 ||Redditeh U.D ham 
Chard nos] U9, | 788 foi (Norte) 200°) 178) 7 = eameaerticcers. Wolvgnampros Ci 
perme pp mabey MT PURE OS a -| 1/10 | 1/3% ||Rochdale .. Worcester C.B. 
1/il 1/ Horsham.....+++++++ 1/10 1/ R. |Workington 
1/ Horwich .....2+++++s 2/0 1/7 ||Rugby M.B. ‘orksop.. . 
1/ \Huddersfield ......-+ 2/0 1/7 ‘St. Aibans Worthing 
1/7 |\Hull_ ..... dRegoscdl” Gee 1/7_ |lS¢. Helens ...---- Wrexham 1 
1/7 |\Hunstanton ........| 1/3 | 1/42 ise Neots 1. ..+0- Wroxham 1/94) 143 
1/54 ||Huntingdon ......-.| 1/94 | 1/3  ||\Saffron Walden Wycombe ...sceseee] A/M | 1/6) 
1/7 ||Ilfracombe ... Seales 4/00 st Salisbury City ..... Ate 1/5 Wymondham esseeet 1/9 1/2 
1/5 |[ingatestone..:.......| 1/103] 1/53 |/Salisbury Plain ...... 1/11 | 1/6 |\Yeovil .....0csceee) 1/108] 1/58 
1/54 ||Ipswich ..........-+ 1/114| 1/64 ||Sawbridgeworth ....! 1/104\ 1/53 Work =... see eerere 2/0 1/7 
+ Plus 2d, per working day. ~ Plasterers 2/1}. 4] Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/73. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/63. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, T 
Nore.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns 


For Building Trade 


Wages in Scotland, see page 167% 


ilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d, per day Tool 
and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 


Money. 
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THE BUILDER 


February 25 1944 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices 


for smaller quantities ex merchant’s warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at 
the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


BRICKS, &e, £s. d. 





All loaded free into lorry at the works. * “The question 
difficult and 


CAST. STONE. 


Delivered i in London area in full van loads, ft. 
0 ded, 8s, 


cube : Plain, 7s. 6d. Moul 
Small section cills and copings, lls. 


SAND. 





of haulage is still prices must be | Thames £6. 5 
obtained ftom job to i job. | In addition, there, will be | Pit Ballast ¥. Woe, Ok) activered 
the Levy under the B ticks (Charges) Order, 1942, of | Pit Sand ....... 12s. Od. », 5 | 2 miles 
3s. per 1,000. King’s To sites | Washed Sand........ 13s. Od. ,, ,, [radius 
Cross in W.C. | in. Shingle 308. BGs 45s se Padding- 
24 in. Phorp' Station District in. Broken Brick 16s. Od. ,, 5, ton. 
A discount of 64. 1.000 only per 1,000 per 1,000 | Pan Breeze.......... sO, - se tioe 
veeses account. S.5 a: @ . ihe 
56 63 3 
65 CEMENT. 





Best blue P Pred Staffs. (London Stns.) .. 11 12 
Do. Bulinose (London as" 12 2 

Blue Wire Cuts (London S 1 

Best Stourbridge ‘ert Brick ee Stns.) : a7) 


£ 

Sh ihe 046 ho 10 6 0 12 

Gtazep Bricks (London sins. Add 124% to Pri 
Best White Ivory D'ble Str’tch’rs ....38 10 ( 
and Salt Glazed D’bis Headers .. 35 1 
Stretcher -+--30 00 Oneside&twoends 39 1 
9 10 0 Two sides&one end 40 1 

Quoins, Bulinose a and 


and 44in.Flats 36 10 0 
Second Quality, £2 per 1 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 

Avo Levy on Bricks, 3/— per 1,000 except Glazed 

Tic! 


PARTITION SLABS. 


Delivered on site London Area. 
“* PHorPrRES ”” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS. 


. d. . . 
2” per yd. sup. .. 8 3” peryd.sup. .. 
ES ih eA 8 FS 21+ es See BA 3 10 
; LINKER CONCRETE. 
2" per yd. $up. 111 3” per yd. sup. 2 : 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 
Size 1229x2" per yd. SOE Siadewdesushisst 2.8 
Size 12x9x 2%" ,, sg tin dag wa websmstoli bee 90% 2 il 
Size 1239x3" .,, sin aie pier oloisrapate wpe Feo 3 16 
Size i2x9x4@" ., whe cuca ameter nee 3 10 
sb AD—KEYED Two SIDES. 
Fat to ft eee i Set oe See 6 
Pad gl a | RM ES big ae gee ee 3 10 


Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth 
both sides. 


STONE. 


Batu STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington,G.W. ~e .» Or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube . 3 4 


Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 
Free on rail at.Seaton Station per ft. cube 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R._ ,, 
Selected approximate size one way, 1d. per 
cubic , ft.. extra, selected approximately 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 


PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 : 
avera: delivered in railway trucks a 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, i 
Paddington, GW.R...... per ft. cube 4 7 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 
SR Be ERS perft.cub. 4 7 
White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
Nore.—1Id. per ft. ae extra for every ft. 
over’20 ft. average and 4d. beyond 30 ft. 


Hopton-Woop STONE— 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, s 
Random blocks from 10ft. and over P.ft.cb. 1 
Sawn two. sides 
Sawm.three or four sides......-..----+++ 


York STONE,” Biue—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
6 in. sqwn two sides to sizes (under 
30 ft. super) .......+.-++ per ft. super 5 
: ‘in, fFubbed two sides,. ditto. sm 6 
Zz 


wn 
we 


3 in. sawn two sidés slabs (ran- 


2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) (paving) iM 
1} in. ‘to 2in. _ 3) aes és 1 


Harp. Yorx—- 
Delivered at any ‘Goods Sitio, henson. 
Scrappled random blocks .. ft. cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings Ae in (under 
40 ft. super)... 6.8... per ft. super 


4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 


ditto ditto ...... 


_ Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- 
tion, delivered London area. £ q 


s. 
6 ton loads and upwards site .... per ton : i 





Parian Cement 7 00 a ink 6 10 0 
Cementone Colours for cement according ty aa. per 
cwt. from £3 5s. Od. 


SLATES. 
First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 


carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate ae 


eA s. £:s8:°-d: 

24 by 12 5 0 18by10 .... 24 0 0 

22 by 12 weed 3 17-6. Why9. .... 2212:°6 

coos, O42) I by 10 ii... 2 e 

30 by 12 cove). ae ee Seer 6.262; 1612 6 
20 by 10 .... 30 5 0 











Having Secured 
the Contract— 

what about the 

Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 





SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest. 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 





6 
5 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto a 6 
3 
2 
S 


3 in. 
2 in. self-faced random flags. . per yd super 





PLASTER. 
Coarse, 5% Sirapi { ; 
te, 
»  White.. 410 0 Finish4 14 6 
Pioneer ........ 0 


7.9 
Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London Area. 
Best Se Blue Grey Stone ae 32 @ 
Lias Li 3 6 Chalk Lime .... 3 1 4 
Granite Chir pings 1 13 0 bag rcwt. = 3 15 
Nore.—Sac are charged 1 . each, and canines 
ls, 6d. if returned in bead condition within three 
months, carriage paid. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. 
6-ton lots at railway depot. 


TILES. 


Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 tons Per 1,000 


Beene ere ereneee 


f.o.r. London. 


6 Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 





; Staffordshire district ............205+ £5 18 0 
Te eh bot eee eee 4. .0) file mesa ea Vani °° °° 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots ........ 2..8 6 One ae ditto ......... 44 ; a ’ 
: sob techs silane _— Cement— 217 o| Hip and valley ti Sapapassoes cs snh0%¢ ae 
Wwards:ae i725: ....2...% si per Beye Oa a 
W 10 6 tons site ose es eines ess cas? Sree dozen) —Machine-made .... 13 10 
ongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots 14 6 
“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellerit, “‘ Blue Circle” HARD WOOD. 
7 30s. per ton on ordinary “* Blue 1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
ircle” prices. i i i 
rs Colorerete a ba nd 2. Colou ed nai id Rare Average price for prime sane ne ee 
ardening Portland Cement in 6 ton lots Dry English Wainscot Billets .... 16 0 to 018 0 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17.0 to 1 0 0 
., to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. Dry Cuba Mahogany logs ...... 21 0 to 1 4 O 
omnes Ah White Portland Cement (in Square-edged Honduras Mahogany ........ 016 6 
rs BOD MOO DAG) eiiei is cicosccedves'ec 11. 5 ©] Log Cut Honduras Mahogany ...........- 017 6 
nder one ton .. percwt. 0 13 2] American Figured Oak 013 0 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) American Plain Oak...................... 012 6 
Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots Jap, Figured Oak EE CORA Sate 013 0 
SPURNS io 3551595. 6 555 sods corte cs xs 31:0} gar Patek... oo), .c..0..ckc0eeute 012 6 
Plus packages ai current prices. at : , asst gga Siar Sigihesbncee copes NUS 4. 
ape Comant fWiataagend ies tatoos’ 1 Q| LOAK wesc sence nee cee eeeeeeeeereeers 
Nore.—Jute sacks charged at 35s. 6d. nett per ton — fn Whitewood . i rs e ; 
(20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. African Mahogany “oll 0 
Less than one ton 1s. 94d. nett each. Australian Wainut | "019 0 
Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- | Australian Silky Oak ez Oes - 6 
dition within ane £ s. d, | Best Scotch glue ..... 4.4.0.0. ese percwt.5 0 0 
Roman Cement 8 10 0 Keene’sCement, White 5 ° ry EAGUNE WIND, 2 oo o's occa nidihe « pwuasie per gallon! 2 U 


MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
Minimum. a er ae 
Scantlings in imported sizes 2s" S £ d. 
2in. by 3in.to4in. byllin. 47 0 0 58 *y 1) 
PLANED BOARDS, ¥ 
Prime CLEAR BRITISH CR PINE. 
Per standa: 


rd. 

a 
DT CE ie Re Cs Sie Ne Pee. 71 00 
1 in. by 9 in. Per square. 
s. d. 
1 in. sain ate Enoting He shictslescewhaners % 3 
13 in Meelw'ae CAR hee 'b.0:0.0.0,0.0\04,000.9, 1108 10 6 
Vin. tongued aid grooved spbaca cunt acdow! i Me 3 
ee ee ee a epee Pee 70 6 
MATCHING. per square. 
a 

Re Ncsnicbatesstequaedt sates easen ers 40 
MRE! BOC cabs e sleidc nd aa obs Sys Sata oot 45 3 

PER. “SOcceuipas oc saveesdseteerieteccs 59 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
ees «| 3 ae 


S.D. Brscocks CRUTCH ay FOR LRON 


ii. /~ 31/. f- tnd doz. 
Tomer Bis Cocks = 
ie 
ln — per d 
S.D. stoi won 3fa2° He 
2 in. in. 13 in Port in. 2 in. 


in. li in. 
3/- 48/- 86/--209/- 281/- 456/- d 
yer ae ke ies at x 
isn 4 71/6 133) do). or és) d 
aged UT BOILER SCRE waar 


4 in. 
ie fit, oi: zoe /—- Ev per doz: 


4 in. ery ey 1 ia 
72/- i15/- 144/- 288 /- 3847- p per doz. 
Cars Pg hg ange 
1} in. : in. 2 ’n. ae 
14/- 18/6 mers ah /9 7106 per doz. 
ert" 


in. 4 in. 
10/9 7316 phy “3 46/— per doz. 
Leap TRAPS WITH BRASS CLEANING 


14 x6 Ibs. 14 x 6 Ibs. 2 x 7 Ibs.3 x 7 Ibs, 

Lead P. 26/- 34/- ep - '33/—per dos 

LeadS. 34/-  41/- oo) /- ay. per doz 
SOLDER. peers 1/6. Tinmen’s, 1/11. Blow pipe 


2/3 per Ib 
* The infromation: gives on this page has been 





The aim ‘materiale’ aot tauscaastiy tee 
average prices of materials, not necessaril eye 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviow rms 
prices—a fact which should be remembered 


who make use of this information. Gale ant cole 











to 24 per cent. cash discount. 








G 


ce 
X 


narra fA AwZ 














February 25 1944, 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


METALS. 
Joists, GirDERS, &C., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 
S. Joists, cut and fitted §../......... £24 0 0 
Plain Compound Girders ............ 26 10 O 
Stanchions .......... : 0 
In Ree Lr 0 


35 
x piles prices are for standard pieces ant not 
special pieces of an awkward nature. 
MiLD 8 STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per 





d. Diameter. s. d. 
0 by bie. Ysbide 115 0 
| in.to2jin. 21 5 0 


Waoucnt TUBES AND FITTINGS. 

Deliveries from works. 

Deliveries trom London stock further 24% gross. 
10/1 


Tubes, Tubulars, “iy Fla 
+/6 6” 4” */6" i9/ 24” ver 21° /6" 
% 2 % % 
Light weight ...... Sis a 47 St 574 
Heavy weight .. 44 44 39. 41 493 
Galv. lightweight gee — 39 30 30 


Galv. heavyweight 20 20 20 20 

Tubes and tubulars sizes }”/}” inclusive, charged extra 
of 5% less gross. 

Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 

Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over. 

C.L Hatr-Rounp Gutrers—London Briggs. ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. 
Gutters. Neate onde 

/ d. 


ke Ae Sea ey 1/5 2: 

MENG ne sar Fide de nae oe ae 1 rg 

Di amie tice areas ok = 1/7 6 “ 
GMs tolew en Me eR 1/8} 1/8} Tad. 
PO Sveusavavcus nae 2/0 . 2/0 9d. 

b O.C. Gutters. 

Sims! WTAE sactes 1/10: 1/7} Sd. 
eee nk 2/14 1/74 4d. 
MMA UB GI BT 2/14 1/84 74d. 
iiss. Fee THON 2/23 1/114 83d. 
SM Asi ous. Coie ee 2/84 2/3 103d. 


RAIN WATER PIPES. 
_ Per yd. in 6 tts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
Stock angles. 
1/5} 2 


SMe een cceten ses eee 3/34 ’ 2 

oe Span ieee 7.2 2/3 1/8 2/74 

34 Me seectneetenesaee es aa 2/14 +2, 

SR Ce ae 3/0t 4/5 
e NETT _ PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatrp Soir Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. 
a ya, in 6 fts. Pi 


rg a 
cy Fibb 3 3) i 14 


/2 4/84 
3/I1g 5/53 
4/5 6/33 


. Bends. Branches. 





7/3 11/6 
8/2 14/5 
14/9 22/3 
20 1 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton. basis 
in nie 
Ss. 
Tron.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant / 
RE Beli PG & | a 
Iron.—Staffordshire Marked Bars ...... 19 7 6 
Mild Steel Bars. as We bss eeRGed..... 1715 0 
Mild Steel. Haape, « « 600.6 cnc cpuldebake » 00 zi 10 0 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
20 gauge 
24 gauge 
26 gauge 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 
20 gauge 
24 gauge 
26 | gauge 














50. gauge 
24 gauge 
26 gauge 


eco eso ANS 


Cut Nails, 3 in. and up 


ALL Nett. 

Metat Wrypows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 7d. per foot super. 


PAINTS, &c. fos. d. 

Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. per gallon 06-3 

Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . 067 
pa gs Ground English White Lead, 

QA OW sare tee ones ohaits + \ rsiencent pg 
Gronine 2 White Lead Paint, 14-Ib. tins free. 

per cwt. 416 6 

Genuine Red Lead. ............ a 218 6 

Linseed Oil Putty Kegs extra) pee « 1, ste 

Size, BN. ‘ome wastnbeis oh 049 


Turpentine tabethuse can be obtained and prices 
vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon. upwards, 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification A Al 
Craftsmen .... 2/04 2/0 
Labourers ........ 1/7 1 /6} 
Aberdeen ~..... J. Dumfriesshire «-.A2 
Ayrshire ...... or Dundee. .......... A 
gprs B SURO 6 onioedene A 
Berwickshire ...... A2 East P@..... cece A 
Bridge of Allan ....A East Lothian ...... A 
Broughty Ferry ....A Edinburgh ........ A 
Clackmannanshire. .A Fifeshire .......; A 
Diowee. «665552..03 A Forfarshire ........ A2 
Dunblane ..... yr Glasgow .......... A 
Dumbartonshire ..A WONNOGE,  ctacecas A 
ae Al Hamilton ........ A 














A2 A3 B Bl 
1/114 1/11 1/104 1/10 
1 /6} 1/6 1/54 1/54 
Inverness ° Perthshire .......- 
Inverurie Peterhead ........ Al 
Kincardineshire Renfrewshire ......A 
Kinross-shire Ro ie Page 
sania pe oar 
Midlothian ...... A CARRE (he -2 is 
Monifieth ........ A Selkirkshire ...... -, 
Moray and Nairn B poe | P oseacecs re 
Newport .......... A Setsonen sid A2 
Peeblesshire ...... ye. «pee A 
seesddeicau A Week Lothian édvewede 





*This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/94; Carpenters, 1/94 ; Slaters, 1/9} ; Plumbers, 1! /10; Plasterers, 1/10} 


but 1/11 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/9 
Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 165 


The information given in this table is copyright. 


i and Labourers, 1/5. 








VARNISHES, &c. 


Per gallon. 
£6 4 
CMRE VRRRIIE . oe sea tes vicvecs Outside 016 0 
GF = Pb F.68t APetic dk 25 018 0 
Fine Copal..... hits os thwikldee p 100 
PR ads oc cdivivdiandacancas a 12-8 
Pale Opal EA 5 cn os ah 0x se 160 
Beet Gee 3 ee as 114 0 
Floor VWaraidlt 4 iceiiid. Sacdices Inside 1 0 0 
Fine Pale Papert... 0.cccscces és 100 
Fine Copal Dac eclhaceate os a 
Fine Copat es = so. 6 
Hard Drying Oak ............ ‘ 100 
Fine Hard Drying Oak ........ a | a) ee 
Fine Copal Varnish............ ox [2:6 
Pale = okuee ces waeced “ 114 0 
phitia dig Wiieickalas Bi 1 4 6 
Best pe. ‘Gold Size"... 22... a 114 6 
PN IE OR, ic cn ccccccccsccces ¥ 012 0 
Oak and Makentay Stain (water)........ 014 0 
I ogg fo ore toa oes den acs 09 6 
Pee ee ee 016 O 
ee COE 8s ace cect cccace 017 0 
French and Brush Polish.........-....++ 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene .............- 011 0 
LEAD, &c. 

Per ton. 

(Delivered in London.) s. 
LEAD.—Sheet, English, "4 Ib. and up ...... 38 0 O 
Wee MOONS 25.1... SRT Tesh cttce ed 38 10 O 
SOU MIO. davnsnathodiwes baeebe ddbdec 4210 0 
NG Ss cecune sonupcacaave veer 4710 0 


Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt..4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extr4. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
cwt. extra. 

Old lead, . London ne 


oi ton S#18 0 0 


er eee 


‘Latent Root 
GLAZING 


of 
Craftsmanship 











The 
Hall Mark 


Actual manufacturers 
of patent glazing. 
Lantern and Skylights, 
Metal Windows, etc. 


AYGEE L?. 


Metal Window Manufacturers, 
Light Steel Constructional Engineers. 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 


Ring: Waterloo 6314 


(6 lines) 
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NEW BUILDINGS 


GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for alterations 
and additions, for which the architects are 
Miller & Black, 132, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 

GREENOCK.—Plans to be prepared for new 
shopping centre at Strom Farm, for which the 
architect is David L. Henderson, Old Harbour 
Trust-bldgs., Wallace-sq., Greenock. 


“Pay as You Earn” Wages Books. 

Messrs. J. C. King, Ltd., of Goswell 
Road, and 246-252, St. Mees st., E.C.1, an 
nounce that a new series of wages books 
for use under the “Pay as You Earn” 
scheme is now ready. 


Production Authorities’ Guide. 

The Ministry of Production have issued 
a revised edition of the Production 
Authorities’ Guide (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 3d.). It refers to manufactured 
products only, of which nearly two 
hundred classifications are listed, the 
name and address of the responsible De- 
partments being given in each case, 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 
Per ft. ~et 


1S ibis a cthisiisa ig Siders aA Se hs ALL ab a bidinte DIS 3g 
24 5 Clear or “R” quality...... deuednters «4000 5 

y ee Stace <b oiete a <nd.atelaemad ae 64 
32 at SHAVES Weshcas cedebecdcsndcehases cena 8h 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 


Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled plate; Bi 05h. ie bc sis es epee’ 6id. 
Rough vast double rolled, # in......... rae, | 
Rough cast double rolled, § in. ...........2200- Tid. 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, Ws edactccecss 63d. 
Figured ae and Cathedral, tinted .......... 94d. 
RGR sa. o4 cole des emeeesen oe chaens Bue 
Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 

Reededs $i. thidk 00552202. Sees. 1 


Rolled plate is the same price as rough cas: double 
rolled. 








Per f.. 
s. d. 
Wien Ria: © ie, RR so os ie ce cecetecesuns O 9% 
Wise Cast, 3 it. ie. ac dak «4043563 0 dep ceded 9 9% 
eorgian Wired Cast ..........scceees avoce Oe 
“ Calorex ” Sheet, 21 - HSS sles cose 2 6 
We bid tan sgr) « wraing Hea de 4 0 
Cast, $_ in. thick Deki’ aves gig tiki 0 
i“ » win. — | PE APR ee 1 0 
" one Wo thi“k cede. ay Ce Rey 
Non’ Actinic Glass, # in. thick aye View Cw oe 2 O 
me = - SL een 1 0 
a a @ ae Heer ere egy ae 
“VITA” GLASS. Per ft. 
“ Vita ” Plate Glass, about ys in. thick— s. d. 
Te FR. GIG. iwc cc bcd bicccns FGiweec dls Sie 
a Te er re er ie 
“ Vita ” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 0z. ........ 2 0 
Cathedral “* Vita” Glass : 
% in. thickness ............... bes SestGi 2 IS 
Se We ti ee IE gogeomeh:; 24 
fs in. Georgian Wired “ Vita” Glass ........ 3 6 
GLASS BRICKS. s. * 
P.B. I—8 in.x4gin.x3$in .... 2 9 each nett 
P.B, 2—Sdin.x5zin.x3¢imn .... 2 6 a 
P.B. 3—73 in. x 72 in.x3g in. .... 3 6 pe 
P.B, 32—7# in. x77 in. X3g in. .... 3 6 s 
madiiens Corner Bricks to match’ up with— 
.B. 4 6 nett 
Pe wy ra 
6 0 a 
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IS TIMBER SO VITAL ? 


To tHe Enrror or 7'he Builder. 

Sm,—Mr. George Hicks, M.P. (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works), in an address given at a recent 
meeting of the Institution of Structural 
Engineers, gave some interesting facts on 
the measures taken by his Ministry for 
dealing with war-time control of building, 
allocation of contracts, registration, md 
fare, research, and of the activities in 
respect to post-war development with the 
vexed questions applicable to all, treat- 
ing each in turn with frankness and in 
his own inimitable way. 

Mr. Hicks, when replying to the dis- 
cussion following his oration, gave addi- 
tional facts and evidence in support with 
assurances and guidance, but struck a dis- 
cordant note in the reference which he 
made to the Ministry’s apprehension over 
the possibility of there being a shortage 
of timber for dealing with post-war needs. 
It was, however, fully satisfied as a result 
of its investigations into resources, that 
a sufficiency of remaining materials would 
be available to meet the requirements of 
the building and civil engineering industry 
to carry on with post-war work. 

Unless it is intended to adhere strictly 
to the’traditional methods of building con- 
struction, the prospects of a timber short- 
age may surely be discounted, for it can 
readily be supplemented by the greater 
utilisation—in the main—of steel. During 
the past few years considerable develop- 
ment has been created in relation to the 
use of steel and technique in its applica- 
tion, with the result that timber hitherto 
provided, and extensively so, for tem- 
porary shuttering and shoring purposes 
on typical reinforced concrete constructions 
is now being substituted by steel. 


Incidentally, it may be pointed out that 
while timber was in general demand for 
such uses, the practice was recognised as 
being extravagant and extremely wasteful 
in all respects, and as a result contributed 
more than any other known factor to high 
cost of production. 

Let us therefore make a brief survey 
of where steel is now being employed on 
modern: concrete structural work with 
the most satisfactory results and eliminat- 
ing timber in consequence. All steel form- 
work as temporary shuttering for founda- 
tions, walls, columns and beams; all steel 
telescopic propping for shoring, strutting, 
and use as rakers as provision for support- 
ing temporary shuttering; all steel tele- 
scopic centering for temporary shuttering 
to floors and staircases; tubular steel for 
exterior and/or interior scaffolding re- 
quirements ; all steel trestling. Permanent 
fixtures include steel doors, steel furnish- 
ings generally, and metal casements. 


Availability of Other Materials. 

With such a formidable schedule before 
us where steel can be employed, we must 
not overlook the availability of other 
materials than timber which are being 
employed as construction items and which 
are equally within the category of 
accepted substitutes—namely, cement com- 
positions, asbestos and gypsum products, 
aluminium alloys, and cellular glass. 
Further, with the development of plastics, 
while we must await the results of the 
more intensive application of research into 
the suitability of such, the range of poten- 
tial uses is extensive, to say the least, and 
will doubtless, by its adoption for many 
purposes in general building construction, 
result in the further curtailment of timber. 

So much for the typical class of rein- 
forced concrete constructions, but how do 
we stand in respect to the acute housing 
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shortage situation which has to be faced 
and given first priority in our post-war 
development programme? 

The immediate demand for dwelling- 
houses and such accommodation will be 
far in advance of any capacity which our 
building industry can possibly hope to 
provide, and to remove this apparent im- 
pediment there will require to be formu- 
lated a complete scheme of rationalisation 
of methods and materials, with either a 
truce or readjustment of present craft 
demarcations. From the economic aspect, 
particular stress must be placed upon the 
importance; advantages and. value pre- 
sented by a general standardisation, which 
implies, of course, that we also take the 
fullest advantage of either fabricated or 
prefabricated methods, only by the adop- 
tion of which can we hope to reach any- 
thing approaching the attainment of peak 
limits required. 

The possibility of there being a short- 
age of timber as a likely impediment to 
progress does not actually exist and can 
be definitely discounted while we possess 
our national product—steel, in addition to 
those other of the alternative substitute 
materials all so readily procurable, while 
at the same time giving due consideration 
to such of the proposals aforesaid. 

No, Mr. Hicks! Your Ministry need 
not be unduly perturbed, nor should they 
have an iota of apprehension where timber 
is likely to be concerned in our post-war 


needs. 
G. F. Parry. 


A “Pay As You Earn” Pamphlet. 

For the assistance of medium-sized 
and smaller traders, Messrs. Newton, 
Bruce, Venning and Co., chartered ac- 
countants have gg saa a pamphlet on 
the “ Pay as You Earn” system, which 
comes into force on April 6. We under- 
stand that the pamphlet has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Inland Revenue. 


Commodity Insurance Scheme. 

The Board of Trade have, with the 
approval of the Treasury, decided that 
in respect of the period beginning March 
3, 1944, and ending June 2, 1944, the rate 
of premium payable under any policy 
under the Commodity Insurance Scheme 
shall continue to be at the rate of 5s. 
per cent. for three months (or 1s. 8d. per 
cent, per month), 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 

section from architects, surveyors or contractors. 

items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning . 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragrapis are those: 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may he obtained. 

BUILDING 
FEBHUAKY 29. 

Dublin Board ef Guardians.—Erection of dis- 
pepsary at Rathfarnham, J. W. O'Sullivan, 
104, Grafton-st., Dublin, Dep. £5 6s. 

Plymouth T.C.—Erection of nurses’ home at. 
Didworthy Sanatorium. City Architect, Comp- 
ton Park House, Tavistock-rd., Plymouth. 


MARCH 1. 
Chelsea 7.C.—Repair and adaptation to 
Various premises. J. A. Gough, B.&. and §. 
Southend T.C.—Construction of public con- 
venience at High-st., Leigh-on-Sea. R. G. 
Baxter, B.E: and 8. Dep. £2. 


MARCH 2, 
Brighton T.C.—For strengthening in struc- 
tural steelwork of 4 trench shelters. D. J. 
Howe, B.E. and §. , 
Cowes U.D.C.—Construction of public con- 
veniences at The Cut. J. H. Veale, E. and §., 
Northwood House. Dep. £1 1s. 


» MARCH 3. ; 
Cheltenham T.C.—Conversion of premises at 
High-st. into two flats. G. G.'Marsland, B.E. 
Dep. £1 1s. os 
Newbury T.C.—Alierations and additions at. 
British Restaurant, Station-rd. B.S. 


MARCH 4. 

Kerrier R.D.C.—Restoration of two cottages 
at Manhay, Wendron. . H. Moffatt, S., 
Council Offices, The Willows, Helston. ; 


MARCH 6. ; 
Cork Board of Public Assistance.—Erection of 
sanitary annexes at Cork County Home and 
Hospital. R. Flavin, Acting Secretary, Board- 
room, Douglas-rd., Cork. Dep. £10. 


MARCH 7. ; 

Hornsey T.C.—Erection of prefabricated hut. 
together with building of shelter to Code 
Standard, and alterations to existing premises 
at Priory-rd., N.8. J. H. Melville Richards, 
B.E. and §. Dep. £2. 


NO DATE. 

Carmarthenshire War Agricultural Executive. 
Committee.—Repairs to dwelling-houses and 
outbuildings at 3 farms. David Evans, Execu- 
tive Officer, County Hall, The Castle, Car- 
marthen. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
MARCH 15. 
Bradford E.C.—External painting of various 
schools. City Architect. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


FEBRUARY 28. 
y gure U.D.C.—Surface dressing. E. 


and §. 
Widnes T.C.—Sewerage works. J. Holt, B.E. 


MARCH 1. ; 

Ashton-under-Lyne T.C.—Surface dressing of 
roads. B.E. and §. 

Skipton R.D.C.—Construction of settling and 
storm water tanks, percolating filter, humus 
tanks, etc., at sewage disposal works. A. 
Rodwell, E. and 8. Dep, £2 2s. 


_ MARCH 3. 
Neath B.C.—Surface dressing of roads; B.E. 
MARC 4. 
Corby U.D.C.—Surface dressing. E. and S. 
MARCH 6. 
St. Albans T.C.—Laying approx. 630 yds. of 


6-in, dia. pipe and construction of 6 manholes. 
City E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 


MARCH 10. | 
Twickenham T.C.—Tar spraying of. roads. 
Deputy B.S. 
MARCH 11, 


Holsworthy U.D.C.—For laying approx. 1,800 
yds. of 6 in. dia, asbestos cement pipes and 
ancillary works. N, G. Elliott, Chartered Civil 
Engineer, Torquay. Dep. £1 1s. 


MARCH 13. 

Ely R.D.C.—Providing and laying 700 lin. 
yds. of 7 in. dia. asbestos cement pipes. 
Silcock & Simpson, Consulting E., 10, Park-row. 
Leeds, 1, p. £1 Is. 

Wem. U.D.C.—Surface dressing of roads. S. 
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ROAD MATERIALS, ETC. 
FEBRUARY 28. 
Bedlingtonshire U.D.C.—E. and S. 
Carmarthenshire C.C0.—County §&. 
Morley T.C.—B.E. 
Todmorden T.C.—B.E. 


EBRUARY 29. 
Adwick-' le-Strest U.D.C.—E. and §. 
Batley T.C.— 
Breconshire C.C. —County 8. 
Cardiganshire C.C.—County S. 


MARCH 1. 
Bromley T.C.—B E 
Denbighshire C.C.—County 8. 
Normanton U.D.C.—S. 


MARCH 3. 
Pudsey T.C.—B.S. 


MARCH 4. _ 
Inverness C.C.—Surface spraying and supply 
of materials. County 8. 


MARCH 6. 
Dewsbury C.B.—B.K.: 
Haltemprice U.D.C.—E. and 8. 
Ormskirk U.D.C.—S. 
Shrewsbury T.C.—B.S. 


MARCH 3. 
Garstang R.D.C.—S. 


MARCH 1). 
Marple U.D.C.—S. 

MARCH 11. 
Haslingden T.C.—B.S. 
Maesteg U.D.C.—S. 
Settle R.D.C.—S. 


MARCH 15. 
Clayton-le-Moors U.D.C.—S. 


A 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


MARCH 1. 

County Council. —(1) Full-time 
teachers at Hammersmith School of Buiding 
and Arts and Crafts; (2) Full-time teachers at 
Brixton School of Building. Application forms 
<1.1/40) obtainable from Education Officer 
(T.1), County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1. 
«Stamped addressed envelope necessary). 


MARCH 4. 
Bristol! C.B.—Temporary Assistant Architects. 
£6-£8 per week, plus war bonus. J. Nelson 
Meredith (F.), City Architect, Eagle House, 


London 


olston-ave., Bristol, 1. 
MARCH 6. ; 
“Cumberland C.C.—Planning Assistant. £450 
p.a., plus war bonus. O. Lockwood, 


M.Inst.C.E., County S., Citadel-chbrs., Carlisle. 


MARCH 
‘Cheshire E.C.—Full-time “hekches of Build- 
ing subjects at Macclesfield Technical School. 
Forms from F. Potter, D. of E., County 
Education Offices, City-rd., Chester. 


MARCH 10. 
_ “Liverpool! £.C.—Full-time Teacher of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating and allied subjects. Forms 
from D. of E., 14, Sir Thomas-st., Liverpool, 1. 


MARCH 17. 

East Lancs Joint Planning Committee.— 
Planning Officer, £750 p.a. Forms from H. 
Copland, Secretary, County Offices. Lincoln. 

*Manchester T.C.—Temporary Senior Appoint- 
ments in Planning Section of City Sur. Dept. 
R. H. Adcock, T 


MARCH 31. 

“West Sussex C.C.—(1) Teacher of Building 
Subjects at Horsham Building School; (2) Two 
Masters at Worthing Building School, Forms 
from D. of E., County Hall, Chichester. 


NO DATE. 

*Surrey C.C.—Instructors for Brickwork and 
Plumbing at Junior Technical School for Boys, 
Wimbledon Technical College. Forms from 
Principal. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Aberffraw (Angiesey).—Building Committee 
propose public hall. 

Amble.—Licence granted for erection of 
cinema. Plans by P. L. Browne, Son & Hard- 
ing, Pearl-bldgs., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Bolton.—T.C. propose public lavatories at 
Chorley New-rd. 

Bromsgrove.—R.D.C. approved 12 houses at 
junction of Silver-st., Middle-la., Wythall, for 
J. a Harris, The Spinney, Station-rd., Wythall. 

—T.C. approved sanitary conveniences 
at toa 3 Raglan hotel, Nangreaves, for Walker 
& Homfray, Ltd., Woodside Brewery, Eccles 
New-rd., Salford 5. 

Carmel (Caernarvon). —Building Committee 
propose village hall. 

Corby.—R.C. authorities propose new school. 

Dukinfield.—T.C. seeking — to pro- 
ceed with re-erection of 34 houses at Victoria 
farm site. ‘ } 

Grantham.—T.C. propose public conveniences, 
at £1,010. 
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Hebburn-on-Tyne.—Durham C.C. to _ erect 
nursery nr. North-dr. Pians by County Archi- 
tect, 43, Old Elvet, Durham. 

Hull.—T.C. propose erection of experimental 
houses.—T.C. approved additions to works, for 
A. J. Blackmore, Ltd., house furnishers, 130, 
Beverley-rd. 

Lancashire.—C.C. propose alterations, re- 
pairs, electrical equipment, rewiring, etc., at 
14 county institutions, at £17,880. 

+ aeesaeey 47 —B.C. propose nursery at Boones- 
rd. 


Manchester.—T.C. approved additions to 
bakery, Levenshuime, for Smith & Robinson, 
Ltd., C. Hartley (L.), architect, 128. Buxton- 
rd., Great Moor, Stockport ; garage to works, 
J. E. Kewell (L.), architect, 7, Market-st., 
Altrincham; works extensions, G. Grenfield 
Baines (L.), architect, 12-24, Guildhall-st., 
Preston, 


Manchester.—G. Dobson & Suns, builders, 42, 
Tonman-st., Deansgate, propose garage and 
repair workshop; 8. F. Jones & Sons, (Manches- 
ter), Ltd., wine merchants, 424, Naresborough- 
rd., Leicester, propose shop and bottling stores ; 
Victory Valet, Ltd., propose alterations and 
a‘ditions at dry-cleaning works, architect, C. 
Sunter, 6, Meadow-bank, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

mansfield —Notts C.C. propose maternity unit 
at County Institution, at £3,425. 

Morpetin—R.D.C. received sanction to com- 
plete about 30 partly built houses. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—lremises of Turnbull & 
Co.. general dealers, to be reconstructed. Plans 
by Marshall, Tweedy & Bourn, Grainger House, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—E. M. Lawson, Barras- 
bldgs., is architect for alterations and im- 
provements at the Picturedrome, G bson-st.— 
Marshall, Tweedy & Bourn, Grainger House, are 
architects for conversion into flats of residence 
at Osborne-rd, 

Northampton.—C.E. Diocesan Committee pro- 
pose erection of Homes for the Aged. 

Notts.—E.C. propose sculleries at C.E. 
school, Linby-cum-Popplewick, and at Founda- 
tion school, Woodborrow Woods.—C.C. propose 
Child Welfare Centres at Bakers Field, Carlton, 
and at Farmfield. 

Oakham.—U.D.C. approved works for Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee, Rutland. 

Rochdale.—T.C. approved rebuilding Welling- 
ton hotel, Drake-st., and Smith-st., for Higson’s 
Brewery, Ltd., 117, Dale-st., Liverpool, 

3 Scalby.—R.D.C. propose additions to build- 
ings at Moor-la. depot. 

Soroxton. — Building Committee 
village hall. 

Stapleford.—Notts ey y prapene additions at 
Albany-st. school, at 

Stockport.—E. Eo sason Junior school at 
jonetlon of Broadstone-rd. and Broadstone-rd. 
South, Reddish. 

Stourbridge.—Vicar, Rev. E. A. Lloyd and 
Parochial Council of St. John’s Parish Church 
propose church hall, at £5.000. 

_Swinton and Pendlebury.—E.C. propose addi- 
tions for nursery school at Moorside school. 


propose 
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BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—E.C. propose central 
school kitchen at junction of Fleet-st. and 
Church-st. 

Batley.— 
well school. 

Billingham-on-Tees.—U.D.C. to repair B.R. at 
Hayerton Hill, 

Chester.—T.C. approved canteen at depot for 
Transport Committee. 

Durham.—County E.C. rs schemes for 
erection of further school kitchens. 

Hereford.—T.C. approved extensions to can- 
teen, for H. P. Bulmer & Co. 

Heywood.—T.C. propose structural alterations 
at B.R., Market-st., for conversion into self- 
contained cooking unit. 

Leyland.—Lancashire E.C. 
kitchen. 

Northants.—E.C, propose school kitchen at 
Earls Barton. 
Rochdale.—T.C. approved dining-room, for 
Yates’ Mill. 

Stanley (Co. Durham).—Schoo)] kitchens Bro: 
posed at Burnopfield and Catchgate, for E. 

est Hartlepool.—Plans approved for erec- 
tion of sculleries at Lynnfield school and 
Oxford-st. school, and conversion of Maycrete 
huts into diping-hall at Park-sq., Jesmond-rd., 
Elwick-rd. and Hart-la. Plans by B.E. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


PROVINCIAL. 

Darlington.—Bussey & Armstrong, Brinkburn- 
st., Darlington, secured contract, at £326, for 
erection of sub-divisional contro! room at fire 
station. 

Gosforth.—Rescue depots and garage to be 
built, at £900. Plans by County Architect, 
County Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Oldham.—T.C. propose fire guard centre. 

Swinton and Pendiebury.—T.C. propose erec- 
tion of special building for Fire Guard Sector 
Point, also conversion of shelter at Pendle- 
bury for Fire Guard Sector Point. 

Walbottie.—Shelter to be erected at Council 
school. Plans by County Architect, County 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

§ Denotes accepted by H.M. overnment 
departments. 


E.C. propose dining-room at Purl- 


propose school 


Barnstaple—Erection of two cottages at 
Sherivell, for R.D.C.: *Hill & Sons, Manchester, 
£1,600 (subject to M.H. approval). f 

Beeston.—Erection of canteen kitchen at Field- 
st. school, for Notts E.C. E. W. Roberts (A.), 
County Architect: *Hofton & Son, Ltd., Regent- 
st.. Beeston, Nottingham, £2.025 

Bolton.—Alterations at Fishpools Institution, 


—- *R, J. Tyson, Wellington-st., Saw 
Ss 

Hebburn-on-Tyne.—For alterations and im- 
provements at police station: *J. M. Black, 


jun,, Victoria-rd. East, Hebburn-on-Tyne. 
Islington.— Erection of hutted nursery at St. 
Mary Islington Hospital of B.C.: *C. & F. 
Bryen. Ltd., 170, Hornsey-la., N.6, £3, 177 (sub- 
ject to M. H. approval). 
Lewicham.—Erection of nursery at Ladywell 
i. for B.C.:— 


H. Sawyer & Fens, Ltd. .- £3,919 
T W. Driver, Lid. Rss «. 35,884 
Wates, Ltd. ha w- 3,663 
*Henry Kent (Builders), Bia'A 2: «. 3,011 


GLondon (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
February 19. . 

Installation work: R. M. Phillips & Son, 
Brigg. Lincs; Simmons & Hawker, Lid., 
London, 8.W.18. 

Painting work: G. » Carter (Erectors), Ltd., 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, 2; A. Hector Grabham, 
Sunderland; Wm. Gouldstone & Sons, Ltd., 
Huddersfield. 

Building work: G. P. Trentham, Ltd., 
Hillingdon, Middx ; Unit Construction Co., Ltd., 
L: verpool ; Hadsphaltic Construction Co.. Ltd. 
London, E.C.3; Reid & Son, Catrine, ‘Ayrshire. 

Building and civil engineering work : Anglo- 
Scottish Construction Co., Ltd., London, 8.W.19, 
- Aerodrome surface work: E. Doe, Maldon, 

ssex. 

Hot water supply work: Wm. Freer, Lid., 
London, W.C.1; G. N. Haden & Sons, Ltd., 
London, W.C.1. 

Drainage and water supply work: 
Building Estates, Ltd., York. 

Exeqhoe of structural siechoerk : Braithwaite 
& Co., Ltd., Great Bookham, Surrey. 

Heating ‘work: Rosser and Russell, Ltd., 
London, W.1. 

General maintenance work: R: G. Carter, 
Ltd.. Norwich; Thos. Gill & Son, Norwich; 
J. W. Page, Ltd., ee Hill, Middx; W. 
and A. Davies; Ltd., Pontypool, Mon; J. H. 
Metcalf, Bros.,. Doncaster. 


Ainsty 
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§London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
anne by M.O.W. during week ending Febru- 


y 17:— 
ay Building work, Cartwright Bros. (Little 
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Secretary, 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 





THE BUILDER 


Sutton), Ltd., Wirral, Cheshire; Robert 
Williams & Sons, Culton- pl., Chester. 

Ayrshire: Civil engineering, Crowley Russell 
& Co., Ltd., 16, Blythswood-sq., Glasgow. 

Durhan : ‘Building work, Hadden & Hillman, 
Ltd., 127, New Bridge-st., Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Gloucester: Buildin work, A. C. Billings & 
Sons, 54, Winchcombe-st., Cheltenham; civil 
engineering, Collins & Godfrey, Ltd., The 
Cross, Tewkesbury. 

Hampshire: Building work, H. J. Goodall & 
Son, Ltd., 56, Queen’s-rd., Basingstoke. 
Herts: Building work, George Wiggs & 
Sons, 117, St. Albans- rd., Watford; Winton 
Hayes, Ltd., Boddington’ Works, Drove- rd., 
Biggleswade, Beds. 

Kent: Building work, Halse & Sons, Ltd., 
5, Chapel Hill, Woolwich, 8.E.18, 

Lancs: Civil engineering, Fairclough & Co., 
Ltd., Chapel-st., Accrington; building work, 
John Dickinson & Co. (Bolton), Ltd., Fair- 
clough-st., Bolton, 

Lines: Building work, W. Foster & Sons, 41, 
Castlegate, Grantham, 

Middx : Building work, Townsend & Collins, 
Ltd., 2, Brick-la., “enfield. Middx. 

Norfolk : Building work, G. E. Wallis & Sons, 
Lid? 231, Strand, W.C.2 

Thos. W, Ward, 


Notts: Civil engineering. 
Lid., Albion Works, Sheffield 

Somerset : Building work, F. E. Small, Priory, 
Taunton. 

Warwickshire: Building work, E. Harris & 
Son, Cope-st., Coventry ; Lewis & Watters, Lime- 
av. Leamington Spa. 

Wores : Building work, Thomas Vale & Sons, 
Ltd,., Stourport-on- “Severn. 

Glondon (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Department for week ended 
February 12:— 

Wigtownshire: Miscellaneous work, L. K. 
Mackensie & Partners, Glasgow. 

Shropshire: Miscellaneous work, J. Barlow 
& Son, Oswestry. 

Oxfordshire : Hutting (erection), W. A. James 
& Sons, Maidenhead; J. M. Jones & Sons 
(Builders), Ltd., Maidenhead, 


Middx: Miscellaneous work, Haines & War- 
wick, Ltd., Seven Kings, Essex. 

London: Miscellaneous work, Mattock & 
Parsons, Ltd., London, ©. 

Wilts: Hutting (erection), Pope Bros., 


Swindon; E. H, Bradley & Sons, Swindon. 
Kent: "Hutting (erection) and miscellaneous 
work, J. A. Davison & Son, Malling, Ken 
Dorset : Hutting (erection), G. J. eae, 
Ltd., Christchurch, Hants. 
Devon: Roadwork, W. C, Northcott & Co., 
*W. Thorpe 


Ltd., Exeter. 
Manchester.—Erection of garage : 
& Son, Ltd., Chester-rd., Cornbrook, Manches- 
ter 16; additions to works, Clayton: *J. Riley 
& Sons, 59, Forge-la., Bradford, Manchester 11; 
reconstruction of roof over works: * Banister, 
Walton & Co., Ltd., Ashburton-rd., Trafford 
Park, Manchester 17. . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—For alterations at Gran- 
ville Court Lodge: *Cussins (Contractors), Ltd., 
Moor Court, Gosforth. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Oxon.—Removal, transport and re-erection of 
timber-framed hut from Banbury County 
School, in conjunction with erection of precast 
concrete standard hut, for C.C. Hutton 
(A.), F.S.I., County Architect, 3, Becket-st., 
Oxford; tA. J. Styles, Ltd., London, S.W.19. 











P. s 
Boyle’s «ai-pump” Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 








AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 








February 25 1944 


Southall.—Erection of nursery at municipal 
sports ground, for B.C.: *Taylor Woodrow Con- 
struction, Lid., £2,143 (subject to M.H. 


approval). 
eee eee hers ggg of offices and 
, High-st., Stock- 


workshop. G. Stainsby, 
ton-on-Tees, sakiieds sy P= Ltd., Steck- 
ton-on-Tees. 

Worsiey.—Erection of gteel-framed palding 
at Barton sewage farm, for D.C. L. 
Broome, M.1.Struct.E., "L.RLB. A., aueifiens. 
E. & S., Town Hall, Walkden, nr. Manchester :— 
Hill & Smith, Ltd., Brierley Hill, Staffs... £356 
Thos, Walmsley & Sons, Atlas Forge, 


Bolton al . ee oe sae 300 
*Edward Wood & “Co.; ‘Ltd. Ocean Iron 


Works, Manchester 17 
Sharman & Sons, Swan Works, Hanworth, 
Midulesex 289 
Robert Watson & Co., Ltd., High-st., 
Bolton ie ihe 4a - aoa ae 
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